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I 
THE RIVER 


N one of a thousand little towns, with a 
sunny main street of shops, and diverging 
avenues with trees and lawns about painted 
wooden houses, there was a boy—there are a 
thousand like him—who in summer was usu- 
ally to be seen in the company of a little river. 
It was a gentle, vagrant stream, like that 
where Shakespeare was a lad, and it stole up 
shyly to the very dooryards of the place, and 
then as noiselessly went on its way again, hid- 
ing for a moment here and there, under the 
bridges, but flashing out frankly enough un- 
der the open sky, until lost at last among the 
meadow farms. 

David was of the river’s mind, precisely, 
and having once come out of an unknown 
world to that country village, seemed forever 
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desirous of running away again. Unlike the 
stream, however, whose parental discipline 
was of another character, he was under the 
necessity, in their excursions, of returning 
the selfsame day to the willows where he kept 
his boat, envying the waters their apparent 
freedom, and yearning for the time when he, 
as well, should be able to go on and on, out 

and away from that familiar corner of the 
earth, through pastures new and past other 
villages to the endless sea. Not that his mind 
as yet was overmuch occupied by these rov- 
ing fancies—there were too many flowers and 
fishes to be carried home first in the bottom of 
his canoe, and too many dawns and sunsets 
and rising moons to stare and wonder at, 
there at home. With all his imaginings of 
that larger, more enchanting world beyond 
his ken, in which boys became heroes, and 
which lay he fancied in the west, where at 
evening he could see its fires lighting the hori- 
zon, far and wide, with their golden promises, 
life was still pleasant on the calm Meander. 
It was the river, not the town, he loved; and 
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the river more and more as, boy and stream, 
they accurnulated memories: of fallings out, 
and in—immersions, both of body and of soul 
—and trollings, both of songs and fish, and 
forest festivals—outlaw merrymakings upon 
innocent green banks—high jinks with boon 
companions at the sign of the Cardinal Flow- 
er, breaking the wildwood quiet and putting 
to rout all honest birds and peaceful dragon 
flies. Oh, chaste carousals!—on frogs’ legs 
delicately fried, in smuggled butter, with 
burnt potatoes, dug in secret but roasted 
openly—or corn (thy neighbor’s) or his mel- 
ons, subducted with such deft, ingenious, un- 
ostentatious care! 

But these were not the only ties that bound 
young David to his friend Meander, for as 
time went by and he grew in stature and in 
soul, the river also resigned its old freeboot- 


+ 


ing character and became more pensive in its 

flow. Now, at sundown, when David, stripped 

but whiter than he was wont to be in the 

heated season, plunged and sank and swam 

among the deeper pools, they laughed more 
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7 The Wistful Years 
quietly. Once he had hooted till the valley 
rang, and frolicked and buffeted with the wa- 
ters, rousing them to his boisterous humors till 
they leaped and tumbled and exulted in their 
turn; but now the merriment was of a milder 
temper—it began more neatly, and was soon- 
er over—a softer mirth of gurgling eddies 
and little ripples breaking with a sigh. 

Now, too, the river displayed strange 
moods, like David’s own. For an hour, for- 
getful of his presence, it would lie beside him, 
as still as noon, lost in a daydream of the 
summer sky—of white flocks browsing in vio- 
let meadows, and, now and again, some far-off 
flight of wings—till suddenly, without a 
warning, a shadow would flit across its face 
—and then another, dispersing both birds and 
sheep, and the ruffled stream, awakened from 
its reverie, would turn frowning upon the teas- 

ag breeze. It was a hopeless quarrel, that 
sud of the river and the mischief wind, which 
resently would return to the attack, stealing 
9 softly upon the dreaming waters that, quick 


aS was their wrath, they never could outwit 
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their winged tormentor, who was up and 
away, and back on the instant, jostling the 
reeds and pulling at the lily pads, and running 
light fingers through David’s hair. Thus the 
baiting would go on, until the wind, breath- 
less, would sink down upon the bank, and the 
sullen river would return once more to its ten- 
der musings. But sometimes, enraged at the 
sight of so tranquil an adversary, the wind 
would rise again, swollen and blustering, and 
the trembling river would turn black with 
wrath—then ashen, beneath the avenging on- 
slaught of the rain. That day there would be 
no more dreaming. 

Changed, indeed, was the dear Meander, . 
which in former years had been of a more 
even temperament. David, looking back, and 
remembering it in shine and storm, could re- 
call it only as the cheerfulest of rivers, even 
in the wind and rain, through which he had 
paddled, a bedraggled schoolboy, wet to the 
skin, but glorying in the adventure. Now, 
sometimes, it was a forlorn and melancholy 
stream, moping in moonbeams and wreathing 
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itself in sickly vapors, or wearing, even in the 
noonday sun, a listless and dejected air, so that 
he turned from it sadly, leaving his boat still 
dry among the willows. Oftener, however, if 
he but showed a little friendly patience with 
his old companion, and however sulky it 
might at first appear, little by little it would 
arouse itself to a repentant kindness, and pres- 
ently would beam and sparkle in the good old 
fashion—so that David’s mother was wont to 
marvel why a son so wrathful that he had 
slammed the door, should return so_ softly 
from the river! 

But she did not know the river. She had, 
dear woman, but a nodding acquaintance with 
it, when they met by chance, and most fre- 
quently at the bridge, where unfortunately it 
was least at ease, and seemed always to be 
running faster, as if eager to be gone. She 
had no notion—or had forgotten—how in the 
wildwood it could lose its shyness, and run 
on and on in the serenest fashion from mood 
to mood, so gently that one could scarcely say 


where the bright one ended and the dark 
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began, there were so many intermingling 
gleams and shadows, now trembling with 
emotion, now calm again and of that soothing 
sympathy which David knew. All mothers’ 
sons have the oddest friends, who are so awk- 
ward in strange female company that it is a 
little embarrassing for the boys to say just 
what they find in them. And all good moth- 
ers make large allowances. David’s was no 
exception to the rule, but while doubtless, as 
she told herself over and over, there was noth- 
ing to fear in the Meander when a lad could 
swim, she had, she confessed, a lighter heart 
when her son was home again; and while she 
had no jealousy of one so kind to him, she 
sighed sometimes, that a river, by some 
strange power that she sought in vain, could 
manage him better than his mother. 

She was busy, and anxious, and parents are 
bashful’ before their sons. There was his 
present to be careful for, and that long, long 
future for which she trembled—so many 
things might happen, that had happened so 


many times, and to so many sons, before. He 
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must not know all her secret thoughts of him; 
at least it was better that he should know— 
well, only so much of them as it might be 
wise for him to know—though what was 
wise, and what was foolish, it sadly puzzled 
her to tell. 

The river, on the contrary, knew no such 
qualms. It never flinched. It made no dis- 
tinctions. It told him the bitter with the 
sweet, the wicked with the good—all truths, 
apparently, were wise for him to know; and 
it told them so confidently and so imperturb- 
ably, that David wondered without dismay. 
It was as frank in censure as in praise. It 
was the river—so cool, so quiet, so obedient 
to its own inexorable maternal laws—that told 
David to return ashamed to that door which 
he had slammed in his mother’s face. Those 
tender little pools among the lilies, eying him 
with such glistening displeasure, reminded 
him, haunted him, with the memory of an- 
other wistful and reproachful gaze which he 
had shut away. No mother could have ut- 


tered what the river said to him, nor would 
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any son have listened with such mute atten- 
tion and humility. 

Long and patiently in its turn would the 
river listen to David’s wisdom, and strange 
indeed were the doctrines that it heard— 
strangest of all in such a place, the boy’s con- 
tention that there was no God! But those 
were the days when every new hour had its 
sip of truth, and David, charmed and giddy 
with that amazing wine, saw wondrous vi- 
sions. If it was astonishing how much already 
had been revealed to him, it was appalling in 
what outer darkness most other folk were 
content to dwell. With self-sacrificing zeal, 
his life for a season was devoted to the thank- 
less labor of refutation, and if it was incum- 
bent upon him, in his greater light, to inform 
the world in matters of which it was mani- 
festly unaware, it was a higher and more dif- 
ficult, and more stimulating task—indeed, 
what was it but the heroic duty of all reform- 
ers?—to set the world right in the errors it 
had made. Aye, more: since school histories 
proved that the world from the outset had 
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been so usually and obstinately wrong, what 
so suspicious —of what should every true 
young philosopher more vigilantly beware, 
than those notions longest and most gener- 
ally and humbly honored? And David ar- 
gued that the harder the wrestling, the great- 
er the honors to be won—that to show, for 
example, that the world was flat, would be 
a thing worth fighting for; while to prove, 
after all, that there was no God!—would be to 
scale the very tiptop summit of the Olympus 
of immortality. 

So he dressed himself up in a fine old coat 
of philosophical bravado —a_flame-colored, 
cloven-tailed, moth-eaten garment of denial, 
of an antique fashion, French in cut—which, 
with a youngster’s relish for a masquerade, he 
had borrowed expressly for the occasion from 
an imaginary Monsieur Voltaire; and while 
much too big for him, he had managed by 
turning up its sleeves and pinning up its dis- 
commoding tails, to strut about in it, greatly 
to his mother’s dismay and sorrow, till, one 
day, meeting the river face to face, and seeing | 
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all at once in that honest countenance the pre- 
posterous figure his effrontery had cut, he was 
sobered utterly. One look was enough: one 
view of those derisive and ironical reflections 
with which the river mocked the buffoonery of 
his unbelief. It: was Beecssible, he found, to 
observe without bas one crystal drop of the 
Meander ; or to muse without a dumb humility 
upon his own one infinitesimal drop of life in 
that mightier stream flowing to the unknown 
sea. Silent before the ancient mystery, it was 
its beauty which thrilled him to the ancient 
faith. Watching in the glamour of the sun- 
set, that benediction on the prostrate waters 
at his side, David himself could feel the chas- 
tening touch of those unearthly fingers; 
and floating in the splendid night, his 
soul, like that of the adoring river, would 
start and gleam in unison with the rejoicing 
stars. 

Thus, daily, his love for this friend in- 
“creased—it had shared with him so many of 
his fairest hours, and had led him in its gentle 
fashion to so many noble and serene resolves. 
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David’s mother grew prouder of her son, now 
standing high above her shoulder, and so 
straight and handsome, and joyous with his 
hopes. Was there another like him?’—so 
manly, yet so tender-hearted!—forever bring- 
ing home to her flowers and fragrant little 
tales of adventure and reverie upon the river, 
to whom, unknowingly, she owed so much of 
that fond fulfillment of her dream. There 
was, indeed, so much that she did not, and 
could not, know; and with all her joy in him, 
she gazed sometimes so sadly into David’s 
face that he would ask her why. Then she 
would smile at him and shake her head. He 
was “growing up”—that was all that she 
could tell. 

Her only child, he was less hers now than 
ever. She knew so little, and so much, of that 
outer world whose adopted son he must be- 
come. And there was armor to buckle on, and 
only white hands to do it. If they were cut 
and bruised in the unwonted service, she did 
not mind that; but it was a pity that the duty 
might not be more fitly rendered. It was 
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man’s work, and David had never known his 
father. 

But the Meander, too, seemed aware of that 
flight of years, and in fond communion be- 
neath the stars it entered as gently, as deeply 
as any father, into every mood and every plan. 
It cast upon them the spell of its serenity, and 
restored their bloom where the world had 
touched them with despoiling fingers. In its 
glistening and trembling sympathy every sil- 
very drop, every shadowy leaf, had its voice 
for David, and found its answer in the flash of 
a vision, or the thrill of some awakening 
dream. For beauty, wheresoever found, 
yearns unto beauty. In those trysts, fragrant 
and shadowy, and secret as his thoughts, and 
remote from the levity and scorn, and all the 
unlovely activities of men, the poetry of life 
was ‘to be found and cherished—the poetry of 
a boy. The sky to which his soul aspired, 
upspringing like the lark, slept there below 
upon the bosom of those beloved waters. Of 
that higher world there was as yet for him 
no fair reflection in that other tide—human- 
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ity, flowing with such might and turbulence 
that he turned for refuge to the kinder river. 
For his eyes were a boy’s eyes still: in the 
dewdrop was the light of heaven, but in the 
sweat of man’s brow, or in woman’s tears, he 
caught no gleam. 

There, by the Meander, no hope seemed 
futile, if only it were fair. Where summer 
fulfilled all the promise of the spring, how 
should youth despair of its unfolding buds ?— 
all its heart’s desires, and the thousand vague, 
unknown blisses emerging from its fancy? In 
the river’s irresistible progress through the 
valley there was such assurance, and there 
was such infection in the smiling augury of 
the sunlight and in the mystic prophecies of 
the moon, that David, stirred from reverie, 
would burst into rapt soliloquies of exultation; 
or in time with the martial music of the wind 
he would march himself home at the head of 
those glittering legions of his thoughts, as 
proudly as if already they had been victorious, 
and were returning with the spoils of conquest 
to those triumphs which his heart foretold. 
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The higher the wind, the mightier his 
achievements, and on a certain roaring Octo- 
ber day, striding before the swinging column 
of his invincible army, chanting a wild pibroch 
never heard before or since, David turned 
suddenly and shouted to his men: 

“On, to glo-o-ry!” 

And leaping forward, charged pellmell 
around the corner of a hedge into the rector’s 
daughter Margaret and her cousin Rose! 

Before that onslaught the shrieking enemy 
broke and fled—unharmed indeed, but so dis- 
organized that it could only sink down, breath- 
less, among the fallen leaves, to laugh itself 
into abject helplessness. David, flushed, 
though not with victory—and showing no in- 
clination to seize his two prisoners of war— 
stammered his apologies; but getting no ac- 
knowledgment whatever, save that insensate 
merriment, soon took himself off in high dudg- 
eon, tempered somewhat by the shame still 
burning in his cheeks. And that red suffusion 
deepened as he went, for all down the road of 
his retreat, his tingling ears caught the sound 
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of laughter, and a faint, mocking voice—was 
it the wind’s ?— 

“On, to glo-o-ry!” 

Then laughter again. 

It was remarkable, after that, how cau- 
tiously he scanned every road and lane before 
entrusting himself to its doubtful mercies; 
how often he skirted the town, rather than 
pass through its bright-eyed perils, and how 
sometimes, when in fear and trembling he had 
made some little tentative progress through ~ 
its alarming thoroughfares, he would sud- 
denly turn—right about face!—as if he had 
forgotten something—or, as if by magic, dis- 
appear into the nearest convenient shop or 
alley. But when caught so fairly that there 
was left to him no honorable escape—that was 
more remarkable: the crimson David, and the 
pink and white Rose, or Margaret—or, what 
was worse, both! 


passing arm in arm in 
their mild hilarity. He could least endure 
Rose, who was forever giggling. Margaret, 
he noted—and gratefully inscribed it in his 
memory—surveyed him with a kindlier mirth. 
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Later—considerate girl!—she would not even 
‘smile to see him so awkward and abashed, but 
would pass on gravely and sweetly in her 
dark-eyed beauty, as if she were aware that 
jokes have, each one, its allotted season, and 
every victim his emancipation day. 

It was in that same inglorious autumn that 
David, brooding by the river over sundry 
mortifying truths, made a strange discovery. 
The Meander, it appeared, was a haunted 
stream! He had seen before, especially in the 
moonbeams, spectral shadows, weird phan- 
toms of the floating mist; and even in winter, 
standing on the bridge, he had felt his heart 
beat faster at the sound of an unwonted bab- 
bling there below him, and peering down cau- 
tiously from the rail, he had seen the black 
waters troubled by what at first appeared to 
his amazement the gambols of some impish 
creatures of the deep—the icy current swirl- 
ing and boiling in a manner unseasonable and 
startling to behold, with here and there white 
things — sprites or bogles of the January 
thaw!—rising to the surface, their broad 
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backs heaving and glistening in the starlight, 
then sinking in a turmoil, and rushing on, 
driving before them the panic-stricken river at 
a pace that it had never known before. 

But this was no alarming goblin, this appa- 
rition which David discovered by the autum- 
nal stream. On the contrary, it was a most 
alluring vision, which like all fair spirits who 
appear to mortals, was a moment seen, then 
gone, vanishing as suddenly and silently as it © 
had come—though always, and when least ex- 
pected, to appear again to him. In and out of 
the Indian summer haze and reverie, it flitted 
as inconstantly as any butterfly, this naiad of 
the river—now here, now there, now gone - 
so quickly as to leave sometimes a doubt that ~ 
he had seen her. For the shape was feminine, 
though all that David could have safely sworn 
to was a wealth of dark hair and two shining 
eyes, now laughing at him from the midst of 
a golden cloud of October leaves, until he 
blushed for shame, but anon passing and 
greeting him so kindly that he felt his heart 
rise and go forth in a wistful gratitude. 
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It was as if the Meander, from shivering all 
night long in the autumn mists, had grown 
drowsy in the midday sun, and David, watch- 
ing while it slept, had seen the spirit of its 
dreams hovering in the aurfeate air. 

Yet that was not the only marvel. Never, 
in all his days, had he encountered so many 
strange and beautiful adventures in the valley 
—adventures of the spirit, which in wander- 
ing by the river, was forever starting and 
trembling with raptures of surprise. Stray- 
ing, book in hand, along the banks, twigs and 
brown leaves crackling beneath his tread, he 
found one day a belated violet seeking for the 
spring—a sight so singular in those autumn 
fields, and so memorable to his excited fancy, 
that with the utmost tenderness he pressed the 
flower in the volume he was carrying, and 
noted the date upon the margin of an immor- 
‘tal song. 

It was the same old world of dale and 
meadow that he had always known, yet now 
there were flowers that he had never seen, 
blooming serenely among the aftermath; there 
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were flights of unfamiliar wings, and faint 
lew voices in the singing air. Or, again, a 
hush—an unwonted stillness, eerie and unac- 
countable, would settle down upon the awe- 
struck world, like a premonition of still 
stranger things to follow. Even the land- 
scape must be learned anew. Objects that he 
strove in vain to recollect appeared upon the 
wooded slopes, and following his accustomed 
trails he would halt with a cry of amazement 
and delight, to discover that where all had 
been dense before, the very thickets had parted 
at his approach to disclose new vistas of his 
old acquaintances—the far-off hills and the 
waving marshes with their smiling stream— 
smiling as if it knew! At every turn there 
were new perspectives, new phases of the best- 
known, best-loved features of the valley; and 
it was pleasant to observe how the bold-faced 
landmarks—all the glaring and tasteless con- 
trivances with which man encumbers the most 
beautiful of pastoral scenes —had_ shrunk 
away, veiling themselves in the purple and 
lavender of the magic distance. 
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Spots that David had passed with but a 
glance before now deeply moved him. Close 
to the river there was a dimpled hollow in the 
hills, a woodland bowl filled to the brim with 
ancient apple trees and late-blooming asters. 
In the sun upon its farther rim were the bars 
of a forgotten lane—a lonely and wistful little 
path, so overgrown that it was barely wide 
enough for two to walk in—an -enticing way, 
fragrant and shadowy, and leading heaven 
knows where. Yet he had seen it a hundred 
times before without a sigh! 

And now by the Meander he read in books 
the pages that he had skipped before—en- 
chanting pages! How had he ever missed 
their charm? And other pages that he had 
never heard of, all full of the most delicious 
truths, and all crying out to him most pit- 
eously that he should rescue them—he, David! 
—lest without his firm underscorings, and the 
cheer of his ejaculatory annotations, they 
should perish in their beauty and be lost for- 
ever to the sons of men. But it was scarcely 
less encumbent upon him to preserve his own 
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jeweled thoughts, flashing and departing — 
those glowing experiences following so fast, 
one upon the other, and the glories of the 
fleeting autumn: that sunset-bloom of the In- 
dian summer haze, and the fading firelight of 
the leaves. And the river, which was once so 
cool, so tranquil in its virgin green, but now 
so altered —all flushed and tremulous with 
tender passion, responsive to every burning 
thought and every radiant mood—how but in 
verse could he fittingly perpetuate those flam- 
ing waters beneath the maples ?—color so rich, 
so warm!—beauty so musical! 

What are the words for all this fairness >— 
these sounds and colorings, and floating per- 
fumes? David knows. But what are their 
sense, their meaning, their fair significance? 
—for it is that which poets know. Dear lad, 
struggling with his verses, he finds but one— 
only one meaning—and it is all contained in 
that one word Margaret!—that mystic symbol 
of the enchanting scene. Every leaf and 
shadow, every cloud and wing, every breath 
and murmur and fragrance of the breeze—all 
36 
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cry out “Margaret!” And ‘ Margaret!” 
every thought and mood, and every dream, re- 
plies. But how, O Muses, shall the fair words 
sing with that fair significance ?—how rise and 
fall in sweet measured cadences ?>—how falter, 
break?—how faint and die upon the ear?— 
how be like Margaret >—for these things also 
poets know. Poor David! 

Doubtless, he reflected, his verse was not 
vainer than his adoration. She would never 
know. She would never dream how all that 
futile and wistful beauty had been dedicated 
to her name—how all those fragrant and as- 
piring thoughts, rising like incense before a 
shrine, had vanished in the air. Where did 
they go, those unknown tributes—those scents 
and colorings of unseen flowers? How could 
he guess that the answer lay there within 
him—in that blossoming heart, so much more 
redolent and vivid than it had been before? 

No. She would remain to him only as the 
naiad of the river, as a haunting memory of 
heart-breaking loveliness—two shining eyes 
smiling upon his reveries from a world denied 
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to him, who was only mortal after all. What 
is that world where a rector’s daughter 
dwells? As David conceived it, it was some- 
thing like the rector’s church, ivied and illu- 
mined—all softened and golden light from 
stained-glass windows—a tranquil and rev- 
erent world in the presence of a shining altar! 
No place for godless youth, or idle vagabonds 
—mere roisterers in meadows! Or, rather, 
if such should enter there, they must fall 
straightway upon their knees, like David. 
And if David, a lonely worshiper upon the 
banks of the Meander, could know himself for 
what he was, there where he had been so often 
the hero of resplendent dreams, what shall be 
said of David on a Sunday morning, sitting in 
the farthermost corner of the nethermost pew 
in her father’s church, a stranger within its 
gates, meek and mild—nay, truth to tell, a lit- 
tle scared—and conscious of a black, black 
sooty soul, and of a white, white angel floating 
near, all pure and beautiful, with adoring face 
and shining raiment, hovering a moment in 
the mellow stillness and alighting softly at the 
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rector’s pew! Who that has seen shall deny 
these miracles—these seraphic visions appear- 
ing, in the hour of its need, to unregenerate 
youth? No mortal hands ever wove those ra- 
diant garments—their light is from within !— 
or bound those tresses, lying, every lustrous 
strand, in its appointed place! Nor has 
earthly chemist ever compounded the super- 
nal soap, or delectable cream, to work such 
immaculate and effulgent marvels — such a 
bliss of cleanliness—such rosy beatitude in a 
snowy cloud—that apotheosis of spotless mai- 
denhood in its Sunday best! 

And he had dared—/e, miserable sinner— 
to write verses !—even to dream 

David’s mother grew alarmed. But there 
are moods too tender for a mother’s ear. He 
cooled his shame by the Meander; drowned 
his effrontery in its lustral waters, and was 
born anew, in humility, and in this first, this 
tragic renunciation. 

The river mournfully reminded him that 
all things have their day, however beautiful. 
Could love, even love so exceptional as his, 
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hope to avoid that fate which had befallen all 
things beside? Earth and sky, where was their 
glory now?—that bloom which but yesterday, 
it seemed to him, had lain like an enchanted 
sleep upon the valley—those wistful reveries 
of the air, iris-colored dreams, which came to 
it in its soft repose upon golden meadows. 
Whither had they gone? And those blazing 
woods and jeweled waters? Where was that 
pomp and festival which had ushered in his 
love? 

Under the bleak November sky, crimson 
banners, faded and bedraggled by the rains, 
hung drearily where they had flamed so 
bravely in the sunlight, or lay rotting on the 
soaked and clammy earth. Not a flag or 
streamer of all that pageantry of welcome had 
escaped the universal doom. Of the glitter 
only tarnished gilt and rusted silver yet re- 
mained, seen here and there when in windy 
intervals the clouds, sullen and choked with 
dismal vapors, suffered a little sun to fall; but 
such wan and fitful gleams strove vainly +o 
recall that vanished splendor, or revive the 
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spirit of its deserted scene. Of the singing 
air, no strain, either of bird or insect, could 
now be heard—only a dirgelike murmur ris- 
ing at times to a hoarse and blustering wail- 
ing, and followed instantly by the noisy flight 
and scattering of the panic-stricken leaves. 
All was changed. The valley of adornment 
lay a waste between the shrunken hills, and 
through its tattered woods and _ shriveled 
meadows the river passed joylessly, shudder- 
ing in the wind. 

It was a comfortless Meander. In every 
gloomy thought it acquiesced, brooding as for- 
lornly as any tristful youth upon its banks. 
David was doubtful that Margaret had seen 
him as she passed from church, till a glance 
into the river’s disdainful countenance con- 
vinced him that she had avoided purposely his 
furtive glances. Nay, the more he thought of 
it, there had been something, a kind of indif- 
ference, even scorn, in that persistent turning 
of her back. 

At that the river almost smiled, but only for 
an instant—a little flickering sarcastic glim- 
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mer of a smile that flitted across its face and 
went out dismally, leaving David with an un- 
easy sense that, somehow, he had been a fool. 
Well, he was a fool. He admitted it. She 
was so clean—so formidably, so unattainably 
clean !—what hope had he? He would get a 
new tie; he would black his boots — every 
morning, instead of just Sunday; and he must 
remember, somehow, that crease in his panta- 
loons. After all, his mother had been right; 
he was untidy. And she, Margaret—O Lord! , 
It was supernatural, but he must come to it 
—he must rise to that bourne where there 
is no more dirt, or spots, or rips, or ragged 
edges, and where every hair lies down in 
peace beside its brethren. 

Was that a smile—that little fleer of light, 
that merest flicker in the waters, at once ex- 
tinguished? Fool, fool that he was to think 
that an angel might be won by the blaze of a 
cravat, or the fold of a trouser-leg! Women 
had been won before by means as easy, but 
not rectors’ daughters, bred from infancy to 
_another-worldliness—and oh, not Margaret! 
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whose gaze so brown, so beautiful, came to 
him softly from thoughts whose heaven he 
‘could only guess! It was to that unknown 
paradise that he must strive to rise. He must 
win her with thoughts as high, with ideals as 
soaring. 

Sighing and turning to the river he saw in 
its frowning and ruffled air the impatience 
and reproof that he had seen before in human 
faces, for the folly of young dreams. The 
wind had risen to a gale, raw and full of win- 
try prophecies, its chill piercing him to the — 
marrow and freezing all those rivulets of hope 
still running in his heart. Disconsolate he re- 
traced his steps, homeward, against the blast, 
his face wry and blue and his eyes rheumy 
with the cold. 

One despairing glance into the mirror 
where he hung his hat convinced him that 
among those friends whom Margaret knew 
there was not another face so forbidding as 
his own. It recalled by contrast certain hand- 
some fellows whom Margaret smiled upon. 
At least he could see her smiling upon them in 
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his fancy, and seated gloomily by the embers 
of the hearth, his hands in his pockets, his — 
hair unkempt and drooping before his eyes, he 
conjured up not one but a score of little tor- 
turing scenes of bliss denied to him, through 
all of which the rector’s daughter moved 
blithely, or sat enthroned. He only was never 
there among her tavored friends. Always he 
saw himself wandering, alone and sad, by the 
melancholy river. They thought him strange, 
no doubt, and they might go on thinking so 
for all he cared—smiling at his vagaries to the 
bitter end, and never dreaming why in the 
flower of his youth, he had withdrawn himself 
from the vanities of a gay and heartless world. 
One by one he would cast all his fair sweet 
dreams, like withered flowers, upon the wa- 
ters, to be borne away into oblivion—and 
then . . . who knows?—men do such 
things . . . she would hear some day 
that he had followed them himself! 

At the thought, David felt a rising in his 
throat and a quivering of the lip. He had 
had recently some premonitions of an early 
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end. He was not like other lads, careless and 
content. Already he had felt that blighting 
touch which sorrow brings, and the noble 
pathos of renunciation. Life could never be 
the same. He had tasted too early of its bitter 
cup, and he saw now that it had been a sign 
to him—a warning of that crowning moment 
in the old, old tragedy of hopeless love. It 
was inevitable. In no other way could the 
mysterious and hidden beauty of his life burst 
into bloom —that*pale and piteous flower 
which: is only to be found upon the graves of 
lovers who have lost. Then, too late, she 
would requite his passion with her tears—in 
that hour of disclosure, when they gave to her 
the poem found upon his lifeless heart! 

“Why, Davy—tears!” 

It was his mother’s voice. 


To renew, after a long and wintry interval, 

a friendship dear even in that frost-bound sea- 

son of discord and separation—to float again 

upon the surface of a confidence restored, feel- 

ing the old free buoyancy and the returning 
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spell of smiling and familiar moods: it was 
thus that David went back to the Meander 
in the first sweet days. In the joy of that 
reunion all was forgotten but those well- 
remembered charms, released at last from an 
icy thrall and radiant with that eager, gra- 
cious light which comes with spring and the 
unstinted fondness of intercourse resumed. 

From every little glen out danced a brook, 
singing as it came, and at the old familiar 
strains the listening Meander smiled and trem- 
bled under golden willows, and beneath the 
maples turned rosy as their buds; till unable 
any longer to contain that swelling tide of its 
emotion, the brimming river, joining in the 
ancient song, and utterly abandoning the nar- 
row limits and winding leisure of its accus- 
tomed way, o’erleaped its banks, and ran out 
in an ecstasy of sky-lit waters, over the mead- 
ows, to meet and mingle with the approaching 
choristers, while all the valley sparkled in the 
sun. 

David, impatient with restraint, and fever- 


ish with the impulsive ardor of the sun, and 
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the caresses and the faint, evanescent per- 
fumes of the winds—teasing zephyrs stealing 
up softly to croon in his ear snatches of that 
valley music, and then run on, or sink breath- 
less on the springing grass—David, enrap- 
tured and a little mad with all this tantalizing 
loveliness of amorous airs and stealthy color- 
ings, went down to a river that he had never 
known! 

For now, as his canoe, a scarlet lily tremu- 
lous upon the margin of the stream, slipped 
out into its exulting waters, and was caught 
by their impetuous flow, he was conscious of 
an unprecedented embarkation— of an un- 
wonted and tumultuous thrill not chargeable 
to the accelerated current of the Meander, nor 
to its old allurements, but to a new and won- 
drous glory, as if—as if there had never been 
a spring before! 

As in a dream, half knowing it to be one, 
and haunted by a mortal terror of awaking, he 
dipped his blade with a curiously abnormal 
care. Never had he steered a course more 
true, or been more wary of reefs and shallows. 
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It might have been some faery bark laden to 
the brim with jewels, so steadily, so solicit- 
ously, he paddled on, into that strange new 
world. Fast behind him he was leaving the 
familiar scenes. Places that he had loved 
passed by half heeded, seeming to his ab- 
stracted eyes mere phantoms of a boyhood 
that was now no more—for now, upborne by 
the welcoming river, he felt himself carried in 
triumph out of youth into that dazzling future 
of his dreams. It began to-day. Yesterday 
seemed long ago. 

It began to-day, that new life in an old, old 
world. There, indeed, was the vale of the 
Meander, but to David’s rapt and ecstatic vi- 
sion it lay about him as a dream through 
which he floated on a radiant tide. There 
were hills and trees and meadows and pleasant 
waters, but not as of old—not of the earth but 
of the air. This was no sylva that had ever 
sheltered him from the sun. They were such 
trees as he had seen in books, in poems, and 
romances. It might be Arden; or the Forest 
that mysterious and nameless wood of all 
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imaginable delights where he had wandered 
in his fancy with the knights and lovers of 
immortal tales. For, as he glided on, he 
was conscious only of innumerable budding 
boughs, golden and roseate, and of their shad- 
ows in the shimmering waters, and their bou- 
quet — faint, scarcely perceptible, like mere 
memories of perfumes floating in the fervid 
air. Anon he was aware of Elysian spaces 
open to the sky, gleaming and rustling in the 
sunlight, and in the dimmer distance heights 
misty with boughs and heat, and tints of 
mauve and primrose: but these, as well, had 
an unreality, the fleeting and ethereal loveli- 
ness of phantasies—they passed so fleetly, like 
vistas in his dream. , 

Straight on he went, and all that world 
went by—its magic beauty parting like the 
waters, and like their ripples, streaming away, 
softly, steadily on either side. Below him he 
could see the sky, all fair with clouds. Over 
their snowy crests, his boat skimmed lightly, 
poised and buoyant as a bird elate, veering in 
unison with each pliant stroke, and soaring on 
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in gentle undulating flight, rising and. falling 
to the rhythmic impulse of the flashing blade. 
And as it passed, that scarlet bark upon that 
airy tide, from the banks and from the farther 
reaches of the enchanted vale arose sweet 
strains—that madrigal of spring !—faint and 
far, like faery music!—the low-toned under- 
song of brooks, and clear above it the war- 
’ blings of the assembling choirs, melodious 
rhapsodies mounting so high as to become at 
last mere silvery vapor floating away into the 
upper stillness. Ere the echoes vanished the 
carol would burst forth anew, answered and 
echoed from bough to bough, and from shore 
to shore. Tones seemed fragrant, and odors 
musical, and as the boat sped on its triumphal 
progress attended by those ravishing antipho- 
nies, the very moments to David’s tremulous 
and exalted sense seemed to soar and hover, 
and gleam and fade, too quickly — Time’s 
voice, the only sad one in all that chorus of 
the exulting world. 

Suddenly it sinks and dies upon the air: a 
last little dulcet trill and twitter—then a hush. 
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Even David, instinctively obedient to the mys- 
terious baton of the .unseen. Master, drops, his: 
hands upon his knees. The “bark drifts’ ies 
a leaf, and Margaret!—Margaret, stirring a 
little among the pillows, as if awakening from 
some happy dream, sighs and smiles in ac- 
knowledgment of that wistful silence! 

But the song bursts forth again, louder, 
clearer than before, and the boat glides on, 
upborne by the triumphal river. The land- 
scape changes. It is greener now, and the 
meadows alternate with the new-plowed fields. 
Buds have become young leaves, and the 
warmer air is full of sweet new voices. To 
Margaret it is an amazing medley, a tangled 
skein of many-colored sounds; but for David 
every. strand runs smoothly in its place—every 
love-song betrays the lover, and the gleam of 
a pinion or the flitting of a wing has a greet- 
ing and a name, so that she marvels and looks 
at him anew, wondering, no doubt, to find in 
this rough young man such fragrant knowl- 
edge, such poetry of this bright-hued world. 

The Meander smiles. It bears them to fair 
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wooded banks where the hepaticas, white and 
-cblue, and the waxen. bloodroot with: its yellow 
“ heart’ have’ yielded ‘precedence io’d long pro- 
cession of that purple sisterhood of Our Lady 
of the May —a reverent train amidst the 
worldly faces of spring-beauties and the paler 
ones of frail, wind-blown anemones. More ra- 
diantly still, and stealthily, the river carries 
them through waving meadows to a place it 
knows where suddenly the air floats honey- 
sweet from hidden orchards, and Margaret, 
startled from a reverie of violets, looks up at 
David with a happy cry!—forgetting the flow- 
ers in her lap—forgetting, too, those unseen 
cherry blooms in that swift, sure mating of 
two kindred souls, taken unawares, and leap- 
ing to each other in a single glance! 

The river is in ecstasy at that! 

It laughs and flashes in the sun, and then 
—as if remembering—stifles its merriment, 
and with a sly half-twinkling where the light 
is softened by the pale-green plumage of the 
willows, it shows them two thirsty goldfinches 
plighting their troth by a trickling rill—side 
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by side upon its margin, dipping their little 
mincing bills and pledging each other in great 
crystal drops of the sweet spring water. 

But Margaret does not look at David now. 
However unforeseen, no wonder shall again 
surprise her soul into her glance. She dare 
not trust it, that timid heart, so tremulous in 
all this fair bewilderment of the springtime— 
nor those faithless eyes. She will avert them, 
lest in some rapturous emergency they fail her 
ibietiys) 50° She-turns to the river.” Andithe 
river, who has known this David since he was 
a little splashing boy, and who in the budding 
and blowing of many springtimes has taught 
him what he knows of these valley mysteries, 
so new and strange to her, and so disconcert- 
ing—the river, veiling its purpose in assur- 
ances of an innocent green refuge, of this 
Eden in a troubled world, soothes her alarm 
with its gentle, guileless air, and lulls her to 
a nestling sense of a tranquil bosom and shel- 
tering and protecting arms. 

It wafts her with David to where daisied 
meadows lie dreaming in the sun and where 
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the woods are full of darkling mysteries. It 
is the land of June. The skies are warmer. 
The air is hushed. That earlier chorus, little 
by little, has dwindled to mere scattered melo- 
dies, snatches of old songs chirped absent- 
mindedly by wedded lovers too busy with their 
nests to sing as formerly in those idle morn- 
ings of their desire. Doubtfully they eye this 
human pair, whose nesting seemingly is so be- 
lated, and who, all unmindful of the fleeting 
season, float on in the languorous, songless 
fashion of their kind, as if youth and spring- 
time would never end. 

Poor David! Gladly would he pipe that 
tumult in his breast. Gladly would he rid his 
soul of its pent-up harmonies: that low, sad 
chant of his humility—the minor chords of his 
lonely and desponding love; and those higher 
strains—those wilder, full-throated ecstacies 
of his yearning and his adoration—that sere- 
nade which his heart, unknown to her, is for- 
ever singing in its starry watches. Some 
tones, indeed, have escaped into his voice. — 
Margaret is aware—dimly, uneasily aware of 
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a new significance in this friendly venture 
into the unknown world, this hazard of two 
fortunes upon strange waters. Each moment 
adds its acquisition—some fragrant or gleam- 
ing gain, which is hers and David’s. Already 
they are rich, in the common profit of this fair 
experience: in this treasure-trove, this accu- 
mulating store of golden and jeweled memo- 
ries and the frankincense and myrrh of 
dreams. To what end is all this gathering 
and storing—this magic harvest of the spring- 
time? For this is a wealth which can never 
be relinquished, however sore her need; it can 
never be divided, however fate may dispose 
their lives: together or apart they must share 
it always. And the day of reckoning—she 
feels it vaguely—is at hand. Then, even those 
dreams which are unconfessed, if he be con- 
cerned in them, must be accounted for—she is 
bound in honor; speech must acknowledge 
what it now conceals, and even silence must 
render up some fair avowal of those secret 
eleanings—David’s, no less than hers, by 
right of partnership in this mad adventure. 
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Ah, no! This is no longer a mere trivial 
floating—this voyage begun so heedlessly in 
those first sweet roseate days. It goes on and 
on, she knows not whither, and so obliviously, 
from beauty to beauty, and from bliss to bliss, 
that she starts dismayed at the memory of 
how far and swiftly they have come together. 

It is a long way back to that safe, sure 
haven of their embarkation. It were wiser, 
doubtless, to return—now, before it is too late. 
Or to escape!—to abandon instantly an enter- 
prise which, had she known it in all its masked 
and alarming import, and doubtful issue, she 
never would have dared essay. 

The very stillness, and the grim solemnity 
of these full-blown woods, so lonely now in 
the preoccupation of the cheerful choristers, 
disturb her with a sense of her isolation, as if 
in the shadow of some approaching crisis she 
had been deserted by the friendly and propi- 
tious influences that had lured her forth. 
All the ample spaces, those broad and reassur- 
ing vistas open to the genial sun, have been 
shut away by a dusk of leaves and stems—a 
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sylvan arras of luxuriant boughs, overlaid 
with creepers, and bending with the weight of 
that green profusion until they meet and min- 
gle with the upspringing undergrowth—im- 
penetrable- thickets of rank and superfluous 
vegetation. 

And now, with a shadowy solicitude, she 
sees the banks draw closer upon either hand, 
and hang more steeply above the brooding 
pools. Even in the shallows tall barriers of 
weeds and rushes conceal the shore. Treach- 
erous marshes, deserted by the waters, have 
rendered the meadows inaccessible. The very 
course at times is scarcely to be discerned at 
all, lost beyond among the whispering and 
crowding grasses. 

But in the height of her misgivings, just 
where the reeds are rankest and seemingly 
forbid all further progress of the approach- 
ing craft, the river, lying in wait behind that 
waving screen, leaps out before her, and runs 
smiling on—all strewn with lilies. 

Ah, yes—it is early yet! It would be fool- 
ish, hard, and so untender, to return so soon. 
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Surely where lilies are, maids may linger. 
White-blooming peace floats dreamily upon 
the waters, inviting wayfarers. All goals are 
idle but this idlest one. From below, hands 
invisible detain the intruding bark, till it lies 
enmeshed among the lily pads. And with 
that soft cessation, instinctively, as if in the 
presence of repose, David and Margaret hush 
their voices. Noiselessly he lays down the 
dripping blade. They are alone, unseen. Na- 
ture itself is unobservant, lost apparently in 
some drowsy reverie of the afternoon. The 
winds are dozing; they awake with a start of 
leaves and grasses, but presently drop quietly 
to sleep again. Even the river has with- 
drawn a little, among the lilies, as if already 
its mysterious purpose were accomplished— 
or to work some crowning and beguiling 
spell. 

Margaret is conscious of a vague enchant- 
ment stealing upon her from the tranquil 
scene, and of a childlike submission to its 
will, so passively yet so alluringly expressed 
in all this innocent persuasion of leaves and 
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waters. It is strangely and beautifully fa- 
miliar, this sweet content—and the place it- 
self!—as if she had seen it in some wistful 
fancy, till now unrealized. For this, indeed, 
is that lily haven of a girl’s young dream— 
that shadowy refuge, serene and fragrant, for 
which she yearns in a life of surveillance and 
unceasing heed. Here duress and discretion, 
all petty scruples and shadowy alarms—surely 
for one little fleeting hour of Eden—may be 
relinquished. To breathe so deeply and so un- 
afraid, it is so rare a bliss, and would be so 
perfect but for that one regret that all such 
hours must pass so swiftly. Why, she won- 
ders, when life upon occasion can be so ex- 
quisite, should it not be always so? Why all 
this welcome of earth and sky, this hospitality 
of soothing and sheltering charms, if they 
must end so soon? 

She looks at David. Her faithful guide to 
all these wonders, and so old a friend to them, 
must know why they are so sadly beautiful. 
And he is like them in his way—a brother to 
them all in his varying moods: in flowery ec- 
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stasies and brooding silences, and in the cease- 
less undercurrent of devotion which has borne 
her steadily from joy to joy—from those com- 
mon pleasures that she had known, to these 
new felicities, so like her dreams. He, too, 
both pleases her and leaves her sad—this lithe 
young David with the sun-browned arms, 
who, like the hero of some ancient tale, has 
rescued a maiden from restraint, and borne 
her away with him out of captivity, to share 
this freedom of the wild. Valley and river, 
night and day, he ransacks his world to pro- 
vide rich gifts for her adornment and delight: 
colors still lovelier than she has seen, sounds 
more melodious, new forms, new scents, new 
luxuries of sustaining waters and caressing 
breeze—and from that wondrous vocabulary 
of the springtime he has wrought such speech 
to touch the heart! What a wild, free, fra- 
grant life boys lead in their little valleys, to 
learn such eloquence! She had thought of 
them as young barbarians reveling in the out 
of doors, but not as poets. And to be deemed 
so beautiful that he must speak to her in flow- 
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ers and stars!—it is strangely sweet, to one 
who never was a queen before. 

But how shall she reply? Language so 
fair should be fairly answered. How shall 
she disclose her grateful sense of all these trib- 
utes—how trust her voice, which trembles 
with emotions that find no utterance in the 
words she speaks? Gay, foolish, fluttering 
words they are, hovering like many-colored 
butterflies above those secret flowers of her 
thoughts: words but half meant and half re- 
gretted as soon as spoken, they are so irrele- 
vant, and to him who listens must be so mean- 
ingless. And now, when she would speak 
most kindly, she is silent. 

But who can help silences in an hour so 
swift, so exquisite? Already it is passing, this 
fairest day. The sky is like the lining of some 
rare sea shell. As softly as the boat slips out 
of that embrace of lilies, the day departs into 
the west, touching the tree tops with its ra- 
diant fingers. The river, gleaming with tri- 
umphant light, steals forth again. Its golden 


pools among the shadows allure her eyes, and 
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hold them in a trance, while she listens to that 
faery music dripping from the lifted blade. 
The shadows deepen, but her gaze is on the 
glow between. It lingers in the long June twi- 
light, like those bright, sad, nameless longings 
which shine and pale in the dusk of half- 
formed maiden thoughts. And so it pales 
at last, and vanishes, but leaves behind it in‘ 
the waters, as in that fountain of a young 
girl’s soul, a thousand silvery and trembling 
beams. 

In this place and hour, both so obscure and 
beautiful, the dimmest vistas are comprehen- 
sible—all the foolish visions, and hopes too 
vague, too intimate for words. Alone with 
David in this sweet, sure present, with the 
mysterious future as dark before them as the 
looming forest into which they glide, sharing 
the fortunes of the blissful but uncertain way, 
it is easy, with nature herself in a mood so 
tender, to be unafraid: to reveal, if only in a 
tone or sigh, that answering glamour of the 
heart, and the places of its lilies and its glim- 


mering rays. For even as poetry with its mists 
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and stars is far more faithful to our shadowy 
lives than prose with its brazen light of day, 
so night has ever been favorable to the dis- 
covery of dreams. And this is life’s youngest 
and oldest, its eternal dream: of strength so 
eager, and helplessness so undismayed, float- 
ing together—on, into the night of time— 
upon the bosom of a star-lit river. 

To turn back now—it is too late. Hence- 
forth there shall be no returning. It is writ- 
ten in those dazzling letters of the resplendent 
sky, and in the expectant waters, where with 
every stroke, David, exulting in his might, 
sets the stars to dancing. Leaping to each 
other, they join and whirl in a frantic rapture, 
while the radiant host crowds round about. 
From its surging throng, the revels are un- 
ceasingly augmented. New dancers pause, 
tremulous, upon the brink of little laughing 
ripples — bob and curtsey and go romping 
down into a bright oblivion. Instantly they 
rise, glimmering—they caper and pirouette— 
vanish, gleam forth again, and are swept away 


in a flashing maelstrom. It is a charming 
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sight, this fair cotillion of the stars, but woe 
to the maiden who looks too long upon its 
eddying sheen! There is a spell in those reel- 
ing lights, in those mazy figures of a dance 
too swift, too intricate for mortal eyes. They 
dance like fireflies, those caprioling beams. 
Will-o’-the-wisps, they lead the unwary soul 
down, down into dizzy waters, until it is sub- 
merged, and drowns in the vortex of a spark- 
ling ecstasy! 

It is then they cease—those breathless 
water-sprites, masked as stars. The dance 
subsides. . . . And now, if ever, paddles float 
away unseen. 

And the Meander, still a little tremulous in 
the vicinity of the drifting bark, bears it to a 
shadowy turning, and softly anchors it among 
the lily pads. But even a river has its metes 
and bounds. For all its care, a waggish vaga- 
bond lying in ambush behind the bank, peers 
over—and there are three as one! Two lovers’ 
heads against the full, round, beaming coun- 
tenance of the risen moon! 
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UNDER BOUGH AND ROOFTREE 


ROM a certain hilltop in Eden two per- 
sons looked down upon the World—one 
level plain of verdant meadows watered by the 
calm Meander. In the center was the Town, 
all whitish houses amid greenish trees, and 
in the Town three steeples—on one a weather- 
yanie, on-atiother a knob, and on the third a~ 
cross, gleaming in the sunlight. It was of a 
winsome fairness, that quiet vale, lying like a 
pale-green map marked off irregularly by 
trees and hedges of a darker hue, and white 
roads leaping the little winding river and run- 
ning away, only to be stopped short at last, 
just where they began to look most interest- 
ing, upon the margin. 
It was nothing to smile at, so green a world 
under so blue a sky, yet they did smile at it, 
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there upon the hilltop. More especially it 
was the Town they smiled at—that smug, 
complacent little valley market-place. For 
they had outwitted it! David had strolled out 
one road, Margaret another, and not an eye 
behind a window pane in all those houses 
could possibly have guessed that they would 
meet at last upon this height in Eden. 

All this, as they say, was once upon a time, 
when more birds sang, and there were more 
boughs for them to sing in, and more flowers 
along the way, and when the fairer sky by day 
was flooded with a golden promise, by night 
was gleaming with silvery prophecies for two 
who looked up wistfully from below. Two 
persons who had been on earth such a little 
while that they were eager for their spring to 
pass, and for their summer to disclose that 
happy fate which it had in store for them, 
and who out of the score of years that they 
could call their own had spent together scarce 
hours enough to make a single day, had dis- 
covered that of all whom they had met—of all 
whom they would ever meet!—they preferred 
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each other. In weather the most beautiful 
ever seen, they had talked of things the most 
wonderful that had ever happened—of their 
adventures by the way: mishaps and trials, 
perils and escapes, regrets and sorrows, rap- 
_ tures, reveries, their visions and their unut- 
terable yearnings—finding with a mutual as- 
tonishment and delight that from the dim 
beginning two lives had been so marvelously 
identical ! 

Why tell the World? It would only be as- 
tonished, and in certain quarters apprehensive 
—it is such effrontery for two who but yes- 
terday were the merest children to fall in 
love; to be so sure of what it might take a 
lifetime to prove conclusively. Two fledg- 
lings barely out of school!—a brown-eyed in- 
nocent whom everyone remembers in short 
skirts and long, braided hair, and a naughty 
little bare-legged vagabond—grown tall, there 
is no denying it, but oh, not tall enough for 
Love! | 

The mere idea of letting the World into the 
secret sets them both to smiling. David, way- 
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ing a grass stalk at the distant steeples, sug- 
gests that they might tell Miss Ailes—and at 
the mention of the name Margaret’s delight 
grows musical with laughter. Nor is it 
quelled when David, drawing a most solemn 
countenance, fixes upon her through imagi- 
nary spectacles of his thumbs and forefingers 
two shocked and reproving eyes. Miss Ailes, 
it would appear, is one of those hapless per- 
sons who have never been in love, and who, 
now that the time for it has passed, might 
naturally be expected to be grateful for the 
smallest straw of reassurance that it was no 
great loss. 

“Poor Miss Ailes!” Margaret protests. 
“Think what she has missed!” 

But David, in the exuberance of this bliss- 
ful hour, is irrepressible: Each time that he 
turns his gaze upon the Town he is reminded 
of some fresh imitation, and it is all very well, 
and amusing, this playful raillery at the ex- 
pense of certain priggish dames down there 
among the steeples; but when he goes on to 
declare and maintain soberly upon his honor 
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that he knows of one who sits daily in her 
cupola, the better to sweep the horizon with 
a spyglass!—Margaret is alarmed. Badi- 
nage has become all at once a serious matter, 
and to his regret he finds that he must pay 
for it dearly in the instant sacrifice of certain 
very ancient and delectable privileges peculiar 
to the neighborhood. In view of the spy- 
glass, and however solemnly he may retract 
his statement, confidence is never afterwards 
to be restored upon the hilltop, since the fact 
remains that cupolas have possibilities till now 
undreamed of. 

Thus, even in Eden, the World intrudes it- 
self so long as it remains in sight. At David’s 
entreaty they turn their backs upon it, and 
pass on, arm in arm, over the hill. Let the 
World go read: it has never yet failed to love 
a love-story, nor save in print has it ever 
known one under its very eyes. As reader 
it was ever kind; as observer, never. In life it 
so rarely sees the soul of the beloved, for look- 
ing so intently, it may be, at the beloved’s 
nose; in books, more fortunately for the lovers 
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in them, it is the soul that is made plain, and 
the nose, as a rule, that is left to the imagina- 
tion. 

It is pleasant, even thrilling, to be able thus 
to defy that vague, monstrous, illimitable 
enemy, the World—to send it about its hum- 
drum business, while they turn to such bliss 
as its dull wits never dreamed of. They own 
no longer any childish allegiance to Experi- 
ence with its dolorous tales, for they are now 
recruits in the ranks of Hope, enlisted for life 
in that glorious war for the Ideal against 
Reality. Thousands have died in it, thou- 
sands have deserted, but they—alone, if need 
be, out of all the world—will be faithful to 
the ancient cause. 

As the steeples vanish, they break into an 
exultant run downhill, over stones and 
brambles, until she sinks breathless in the 
grass. He lies at her feet. A woman’s first 
duty is to her hair. Patiently he must wait his 
turn, marveling and adoring as he watches 
that secret process of pins and tortoise-shell 
by which order is restored at last out of the 
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havoc of that imprudent scampering. Her 
cheeks are flushed, her brown eyes radiant, 
and her smile as she returns his gaze is a re- 
minder that he alone of men has been admit- 
ted to these sacred mysteries. It is astonish- 
ing, as of old, how maids mature in Eden. 
‘Tn the presence of those who have known her 
always, and who think of her still as a child, 
she is childishly lovely, that is all; but here, 
alone with one youthful as herself, one as 
wistful and repressed, and as much a stranger 
to those who have forgotten how in their own 
youth maturity lay shyly hidden, ready at the 
bidding of some kindred spirit to come forth 
—now that they are far and forgotten who 
out of fondness and regret would keep her a 
child as long as possible—the woman in the 
girl appears, set free for a little happy while, 
released from all fetters of tradition and au- 
thority, and archly, wonderfully beautiful! 
He is scarcely to be blamed if he seems im- 
portunate, forever desirous of some reassur- 
ance that this enchanting vision is to be his 
own. For no one speaks less of love than 
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Margaret, nor seems less curious concerning 
the nature of the mystery, or its shadowy ori- 
gin. She is content to wonder, leaving to 
David the philosophy of the dream. 
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“You laughed at me once,” he reminds 
her, as they enter a forgotten lane just wide 
enough for two to pass in, keeping close, and 
minding the overgrowth. “How did you 
ever choose me, after all? There were so 
many others.” 

“But they were not You,” is all that she 
can tell. 

“Do you remember,” he asks her for the 
hundredth time, “ that night upon the river?” 

“Yes.” It is for the hundredth time her 
answer. 

“You were surprised?” This also is a fa- 
miliar question, but ask it when he will, upon 
occasions the most promising imaginable, his 
curiosity remains unsatisfied. She only laughs 
at him, changing the subject to the nearest 
nonsense. She is a woman, and will put her 
secrets into kisses, but oh, not words! 

So he chooses words for her. 
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“Yo. expected it.” 

She iaughs. 
~ “You were afraid I wouldn’t.” 

But she laughs the more. So he goes on 
slyly: 

“T knew it all along. It was hard, I admit, 
to see you so anxious and distressed—hoping 
and hoping, and waiting and waiting, so pa- 
tiently——”’ 

It is merciless, perhaps, but it is the only 
way to discover what she thinks. 

“And that night upon the river, when I 
saw that you were desperate—that there was 
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no escape for me 

She pulls one hand free, but he regains it, 
and slowly and firmly presses the hard little 
fist to his lips. 

“T wouldn’t say such things,” she tells him, 
“even in fun.” 

“Can’t you see that he is only teasing you 
to say you loved him?” 

There is a faint, just perceptible softening 
of the little clenched fist. 

“ Then you might tease nicely. And I real- 
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ly wasn’t sure—then—though | ws a 
question of how much I cared.” 
“What was the question? ”’ 


“Tt was whether I could make \> vo 
oe Happy! 3) 
“ Well, I—I didn’t think I knew enoug!.” 


She drops her eyes, but raises them at once 
imploringly. 

“ But I know a lot that I didn’t know then.” 

“You mean love,” he ventures. 

“Yes—but other things, too. I’ve been 
reading lately.” 

“ Reading?” 

“Yes. Tve read ‘Stones of Venice,’ and 
Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution.’ ”’ 

eapor me!”’ 

“Yes. And I’ve dipped a little into 
the : 


a Lhe what 


coe 


Urn Burial ’—isn’t that what you call 
it? And the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
Really! Don’t laugh! It was you who men- 
tioned them. You wouldn’t want to marry an 


ignoramus, would you? Oh, you’ve no idea,” 
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she continued blankly, “how little I knew 
before I met you! And then you came, and 
life seemed so much more serious than it did 
before.”’ | 

““ My love,” he answers, “ is it as serious as 
Bates 

“ As what?’”’ 

mesetnieeelirn Btirial > ay’ 

“Well,” and serious as it is, she can laugh 
a little, “that was rather difficult—especially 
when one has never really cared for ceme- 
feties. <biit- if 45° serious; ) she protests: 
“when you know that some one has put you 
away ‘way up on a pedestal, and that, sooner 
or later, you must come down, smash!”’ 

“But not you!” 

“Yes—wings and all.’ She sighs. “Oh, 
you'll find that I am very, very human.” 

paMyangel!”’ 

“But I’m not an angel. That is just what 
I am saying. And you can see now, can’t 
why it was so hard to 


you, why I hesitated 
decide about you? It is dreadful, not to be 
good enough for the one you love!” 
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Confused and wondering, he draws her 
closer and kisses her upon the hair. They 
have come at last to weather-beaten bars, 
half hidden in the hazel, on the margin of a 
bowl among the hills, brimming with forsaken 
orchard, where he lingered in that wondrous 
autumn when the world was changed for him, 
but when he only dreamed of what has come 
so marvelously to pass. And now, again, he 
dreams and lingers — for, truth to tell, his 
thoughts are not always of this present bliss. 
In these silences, which fall so often when 
they are alone together, they are nearer than 
ever words can bring them; yet it is then, 
even in the fond reality of love’s youngest 
dream, that happiness seems most remote— 
youth is so futile, and time so long! 

“ How long,” he asks her, “ shall we have 
to wait?” 

She looks up brightly. 

“ Oh—not more than five years, Davy.” 

“ Five years!” 

“T should think so. Shouldn’t you? Or 
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pots, 

“Why, wouldn’t you wait that long for 
me?” She asks it with an arch reproachful- 
ness. | 

“For you!” he groans. “Five years for 
you! Oh, Peggy dear !—why, that’s eternity!” 

“ But it will pass. And think how happy we 
shall be then!” 

“T am thinking.” 

“And meanwhile, dear, we must be as pa- 
tient as we can. Aren’t you happy now?” 

“ Happy,” he murmurs sadly, “as a lark.” 

“With me?” she adds. In her words and 
smile there is no rebuke that with all her 
charms he should remain disconsolate—nor 
sympathy that he should find even Eden a 
little melancholy. Her face is radiant—the 
joy of conquest is so irresistible! 

“Oh, Peggy darling, if only we weren’t——” 

He clasps her in his arms. 

“ Weren’t what?” 

“So young!” 

And now a change steals over Eden. Hill 
and dale are in a golden glow, and there, in 
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the distance—five years away!—or six, at 
most—somewhere, beyond the margin of the 
world, they see, all rosy, a cloud ascending: 
not vapor, smoke, rising unto heaven, like in- 
cense, from that warm hearth altar of their 
love. 

One word, and it will vanish! 

They watch it silently, it is so far and beau- 
tiful. From where they sit, under an apple 
tree, the house itself would be plainly visible, 
were it not for boughs. If it is summer here, 
there it is spring, with trees in flower, and 
birds in song—like that spring of springs, 
upon the river, when love came stealing upon 
the world, so softly as not at first to be ob- 
served at all. 

One sigh, and it is gone! 

“Tt will be hard,” he stells her; “to eo7 
away, now that we have found each other.” 

“ But all the sooner we shall be together,” 
she replies. ‘ You'll be my hero, setting forth 
to conquer the world for me.” 

“Can a man be a hero on ten dollars a 
week? ” 
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“Yes,” she assures him. “‘ And when the 
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world sees that you are a hero 


“Why, then,” he answers with a return to 
joyousness, “I shall come back for you, and 
we'll find the little house! ”’ 

“With vines outside!” 

“And a fireplace inside! ” 

“And a settle,” she reminds him. 

“And the living room,” he cries, “in red!” 

“Oh, no, not red. Rose-color.” 

“ But what is rose-color if it isn’t red? Or 
pink? ” 

“No. Rose-color. Don’t you know rose- 
color?” 

He shakes his head, but the sound of it is 
pleasant, and he assents. 

“ And the dining room blue.” 

“ Yes, Delft blue—and white.” 

“ And the library green.” 

‘Golden green, like leaves in the sunlight.” 

“And our room?” he ventures. 

She is not prepared to say, but to David, 
gazing adoringly at her averted face, there 
can be no question, now that it dawns upon 
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him what she means by rose-color. Noth- 
ing, surely, could be more appropriate for a 
lover’s cottage, and no one need know, or 
care, if of its rooms there should be two 
alike. 

“Oh, I'll conquer the world for you!” he 
tells her bravely. “ But what will you do 
while I am gone? ”’ 

“ Wait,” she answers. 

It is that old black word, which, like a raven, 
ever and anon comes flapping down among 
youth’s ecstasies, putting them to flight, and 
banishing all cheerful song. Silence settles 
down on Eden, and presently, from those un- 
seen steeples, a clock calls houseless lovers back 
into the World again. Through the waning 
sunlight they pass up out of the little orchard 
vale, arm in arm, over the hilltop, and down 
again into the valley to the Town, all golden, 
as if it too had caught something of that 
glamour from which they come. 

They pass demurely, trivially enough to 
any casual eye unable to discern, or guess, 
that swift sure interchange of wistful glances. 
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But suddenly Margaret, under her breath, 
murmurs: 

“Miss Ailes! She’s beckoning to us.” 

Of all persons in the World it is, indeed, 
Miss Ailes, standing smilingly upon her steps, 
awaiting their approach. 
she urges, “and have a cup of 


5) 


“ Come in,’ 
tease 

Margaret looks at David. There is a world 
of significance in the background of her eyes. 

“ Have we time, do you think? ” 

But David is a man. 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” he assents, so heart- 
ily that they go in at once, all three—Miss 
Ailes beaming, Margaret repressed, and 
David a little awkward as to his hat, which he 
deposits first in the card receiver, and then, 
after mature deliberation, upon the floor. 

“ They never have anything for a man,” he 
mutters, as Miss Ailes retires to look after tea. 

“They?” queries Margaret. 

“ Spinsters.” 

“Why should they? Oh, look!” she ex- 


claims softly. 
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“What? Where?” 

“The room!” 

He gives it a bewildered survey that rests 
at last inquiringly upon herself. 

“ But don’t you see?” 

imeyY €Se ONG, # 

“Can’t you see that it is rose-color!” 

“By George, that’s so!” 

He sinks down comfortably by her side 
upon a chintz-covered dream, before an old- 
fashioned hearth, stone-cold, but resplendent 
with its antique brasses. 

“Oh, not here—dearest! You mustn’t sit 
here! 

“But why not?” 

“Oh, she mustn’t find you here! You must 
sit over there.” 

“ Well—kiss me first, then.” 

“S-sh! Quick!” 

“Cozy, isn’t it?” he remarks. 

“L-lovely!”’ she replies, gazing about her 
with delight. And then, more faintly: ‘‘ Oh, 
Davy!” 

PAV lat he 
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“She’s got our living room!”’ 

Pe ByeGeorve, thatsasco 17’ 

“ David, dear, can’t you say anything but 
By George, that's so’? 

“ By George, that’s right!” 

Then the door swings open, and the servant 
enters, bearing a tray of old silver tea things, 
Miss Ailes behind them with the sandwiches. 

“You see,” she says, smiling significantly 
upon David, “I did not forget.” 
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“You mean 

natn 

[Oh,e Miss’ Ailes,” cries Margarets) a 
green with envy!” 

“But why?” 

“Because you remembered,’ David an- 
swers. 

And Miss Ailes blushes ! 

“Don’t mind him, Miss Ailes. It’s the 
house, I mean. Oh, I can’t begin to tell you 
—it’s like a dream!” 

Miss Ailes is so astonished that she wipes 
her spectacles. 

“Oh, I’m glad you think so,” she replies 
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gratefully, and David observes that there is 
a certain kind of homeliness that is positively 
pretty when it smiles. 

“It’s the fireplace J like,” he confesses. 
“Cold evenings, hah!—you must be cozy 
here.”’ 

“ Well—yes,” Miss Ailes replies in her 
quaint, hesitating voice. “ When there’s com- 
pany, I sometimes light a little fire.” 

“Oh, I’d have it going all of the time,” 
Margaret exclaims, and gasps in dismay at an 
echo from across the table. 

“Yes, wouldn’t we!” 

But Miss Ailes remarks: 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I’m growing a 
little hard of hearing.” 

Margaret holds her breath. 

“Oh,” David answers very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, with his eyes upon his cup, ‘I said J 
would, too. The fire, you know—going all 
the time.” 

“We did used to have a fire, often—almost 
every Sunday, in cool weather, when father 
was alive,” Miss Ailes replies. “It is pleas- 
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ant, I think. You were walking,” she re- 
mnarks, regarding her guests with most 
friendly eyes. 

“Yes,” they answer. 

“TI used to be a great walker,” she informs 
them, “but it tires me now. The woods are 
lovely, I suppose?” 

“Oh, beautiful!’ David assures her, and 
Margaret, dropping her spoon upon the floor, 
murmurs nervously: 

“So fresh and green after the rain.” 

“Why, has it rained lately?’ Miss Ailes 
inquires. 

David takes refuge behind his cup, and 
peers cautiously over its rim. 

“ Hasn’t it!” Margaret exclaims. “ Why, 
I thought it had rained. It seemed as if it 
must have rained—the leaves were so green. 
And the roads aren’t dusty.” 

David, making more noise than is absolute- 
ly necessary, hides his feet under his chair. 
But Miss Ailes laughs softly. There is a 
gentle, sparkling light in those eyes behind 
the spectacles as she gives a little sidelong 
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glance at Margaret. And then, in the silence 
that ensues, and in that marvelous voice 
which but lightly breaks it, like a ripple upon 
quiet waters, she adds: 

“T scarcely know that there are such things 
as woods, any more.” 

There is another silence. 

“Wherever did you get such beautiful tea 
things?’ Margaret inquires. 

“They were my mother’s.” 

“Oh, I should think you’d rave about 
them!” 

“Rave about them?’ Miss Ailes repeats 
vaguely. 

“Why, yes. I’d serve tea every day if they 
were mine.” 

“And jam,” says David. 

“They are pretty, I think,” Miss Ailes 
agrees, looking at the shining service, a little 
battered, and at the spoons, a little thin. 

“And the andirons!” David breaks in 
ecstatically. 

“ And this exquisite old sofa!” Margaret 
interposes. ‘Have you noticed it, David?” 
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Oh, yes. He has noticed it. 

“ So soft and comfy,” she goes on instantly, 
to prevent disaster. “I can see myself sitting 
here before a blazing fire! ” 

David can, too, apparently, judging from 
his eyes, but before the vision can descend into 
his voice, Margaret rises. 

“We must go, Miss Ailes. This has been 
so good of you!” 

But Miss Ailes, surprised, and a little be- 
wildered by all this rapture over things fa- 
miliar to her lonely life, shows them her din- 
ing room, with its old mahogany—its unused 
chairs set back against the wall—blue china, 
shelf upon shelf, untouched, save only upon 
dusting days. Already, upon the polished 
table, the cloth is laid for the evening meal. 
It is scarce bigger than a napkin, and upon it 
waits a single plate, one cup, one saucer, one 
knife, one fork, two spoons—but one is for 
preserves and the other is for tea. 

Then she pauses doubtfully. 

“T don’t suppose—that you would care to 
see the rooms upstairs.” 
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Ohi yes)” 

There are three of them, and every bed is 
soft and white as new-fallen snow. Every 
upright pillow has a motto on its sham— 
“Good Night,” “ Sweet Dreams,” “Soft Be 
Thy Slumber.” At every window curtains 
so spotless that they seem to shrink from the 
most reverent touch subdue the ardor of the 
sunset’s glow. From the vines outside, the 
breath of flowers steals in upon the air, al- 
ready fragrant with a faint, elusive scent, as 
of faded rose leaves—more likely lavender. 

Silently they descend, and as they linger by 
the open door: 

“You are fond of housekeeping,’ Miss 
Ailes remarks, and Margaret flushes and re- 
plies: 

“Oh, yes, I—like it very much. See the old 
knocker, David!” 

Miss Ailes herself examines it curiously 
through her spectacles, as if it had been years 
since she had seen it—or perhaps she is try- 
ing to see it with those younger eyes. But 
observing Margaret looking back thought- 
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fully at the rose-colored room, she smiles de- 
lightedly, and takes those two rose-colored 
cheeks between her hands. 

“You like the old things, don’t you!” 

“Oh, yes!”’ Margaret replies, kissing her 
hostess upon the cheek. At that magic touch 
a bloom returns to it. 

“Do you know,” Miss Ailes confesses shyly, 
with a wistful glance at those two young faces, 
“ [—rather like the new!” 
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T the rectory there was a small reception 
room, where Margaret was to be found 
on certain evenings, reading or embroidering 
by a porcelain lamp adorned with cupids, ec- 
static cherubs shooting little golden darts and 
strewing roses in the air. On such occasions 
the rector, pausing in the doorway to observe 
the solitary fairness and diligence of his child, 
would plaintively lament her deserted chair in 
the family circle, and the alarming frequency 
with which, of late, she had preferred this cold 
seclusion to the cheerful company of the room 
beyond. 
“Don’t you shut yourself up, father, to 
think? ” 
“ Ah, well,’ he confesses, “if it is to think, 
my dear, that you sit forlorn 3 
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“ But this is such a quiet little room.” 

“True—and nearer the doorbell. Your 
mother, at your age, liked always to be handy 
to the door, evenings. A good old-fashioned 
hospitable trait, too, when you come to think 
Ofeit 

“Well, father, it is unpleasant to be kept 
waiting on the steps.” 

“Doubtless. Especially with a pocketful of 
peppermints.” 

“He doesn’t bring peppermints!”’ 

“ Which—doesn’t bring peppermints? ”’ 

“Why, I thought you meant David. He’s 
the only one who ever does bring candy. But 
he doesn’t bring peppermints!”’ 

“Well, J brought peppermints,” the rector 
retorts. ‘* You needn’t turn up your nose at 
peppermints. Your mother didn’t.” 

“T like chocolates better,’ she replies. 

“And David—does he like chocolates bet- 
terra: 

“ Doesn’t a man always bring a girl—what 
he likes, father? ” 

She asks it with such mimicry of his own 
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dry tone that the rector laughs, and lingers on, 
smoking, in the doorway, and musing upon 
that lovely head. 

“There is a grave deficiency in these 
youngsters of yours,’ he remarks thought- 
fully.. “ Never were suitors so unmusical, 
my dear. Not ever a mouth-organ in the 
lot! Devotion should be breathed melodiously 
on the moonlit air. It was so in my day— 
but in my day the troubadours were not yet 
dead. How does your modern wooer an- 
nounce his heart, breaking with emotion— 
and his pocket, bursting with chocolates? 
Why, he steals up cautiously and plays upon 
a button!—upon a button, my dear !—think of 
it!—ting-a-ling-a-ling-love, on an _ electric 
bell!” 

And as if to illustrate this preposterous ser- 
enade, the bell does ring, and the rector, 
startled by the phantom his words have con- 
jured up, retires as meekly and speedily as 
possible into the innermost recesses of the 
house. 

Margaret rises, and advancing more de- 
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liberately than usual to the door, opens it with 
a smiling and expectant face. 

“ Oh—why, good evening, Wilbur.” 

Wilbur, obviously pleased, but inarticulate 
as yet, permits his hat to be taken from his 
helpless fingers, and still in a flustered silence, 
bolts for a chair. 

“That other one is easier,’ Margaret in- 
forms him, but too late: he has crossed one 
leg over the other, and is trying several prom- 
ising methods of disposing of his hands— 
none of which, however, prove satisfactory, 
so that he is forced at last to leave them to 
their own devices. 

“How good of you to come.” 

There is such pitying sweetness in the voice 
that the evil spell upon his tongue vanishes. 
Wilbur’s pent-up joy finds utterance—but 
with a polite, premonitory tuning of the vocal 
chords before he will entrust them with these 
blushing words: 

“I thought you’d be—wondering—why I 
hadn’t been around.” 

Margaret herself is conscious of relief. 
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Henceforth, as she knows very well, it will be 
easier for Wilbur. It is these beginnings that 
are so difficult, and for him of all youths they 
are the veriest bushels hiding his light from a 
skeptical and deriding world. With most girls 
he never gets beyond them, these shy and ten- 
tative prologues to conversation, and of all his 
young hostesses, Margaret alone does not pro- 
pose some childish game, or candy-making 
project, that shuts off forever all blissful ave- 
nues to consolation, and all opportunities to 
ventilate a lonely and suffocating soul. She 
alone knows that he is serious, very serious, 
and the still more profound and incredible 
secret that he can talk! Indeed, if there is any 
subject upon which he is really, hopelessly 
dumb, it is the gratitude he bears her for her 
patient listening. 

“Tell me,” she inquires, “how goes the 
Epic?” 

“Ahem. I’ve written — f-four hundred 
lines since I last saw you.” 

There is a touch of pride in his tone, and a 
gleam of it in his eyes. One hand wanders 
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irresolutely toward an inner pocket, but wa- 
vers there, and finally brushes an imaginary 
something from his chin. 

“Don’t tell me that you haven’t brought 
them with you!” 

“ No, I—ahem—thought maybe—you might 
be interested.” 

Fumbling in his pocket, he draws from it 
the precious roll. But the pages slip from his 
fingers and flutter to the floor; and he has 
scarcely recovered them when the doorbell 
rings again. 

Margaret rises with a deprecative “Oh!” 
And Wilbur—just Wilbur now, the poet hav- 
ing hastily retired into that inner conscious- 
ness of which only Margaret is aware—stuffs 
the trembling sheets back into his coat, and 
patiently resumes those futile experiments 
with his empty hands. 

It is David who has arrived, and Wilbur, 
listening, notes with a glimmer of satisfaction 
that Margaret’s greeting is more subdued 
than his own recent welcome at the door. Da- 


vid, apparently, says little upon the threshold; 
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Margaret even less, and in so moderate a tone 
that no word is-clear to the intertupted: bard, 
twiddling his ‘fingers and tremulously await- 
ing their approach. But they are speaking 
animatedly enough as they enter now, after a 
little, almost silent, pause outside—a rustling 
pause that might seem strange to anyone but 
Wilbur—and David, radiant, stretches forth 
a hearty hand. 

“ Hello, Wilbur! How’s Wilbur?” 

Perhaps there is a hint of patronage, or too 
great assurance, in this breezy tone. At any 
rate, it is so overwhelming that the man who 
was just now a poet, suddenly becomes some- 
thing even less than man, and murmuring un- 
intelligibly, collapses, into the refuge of his 
chair. 

Again the doorbell! 

“This promises to be a party,” David re- 
marks, moving familiarly about the room; and 
then, attracted by the sounds of a prolonged 
and exclamatory welcome in the hall, “ I won- 
der who’s come? Some friend of the family, 
I guess. She’s taking him back into the living 
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room. Charming girl!” he murmurs, exam- 
ining hér embroidery. ia ey 

oAhem mcr estan Mae a 

David looks up, and putting his tongue into 
his cheek, surveys the forgotten youth—one is 
always forgetting Wilbur—who at last has 
found a place for his hands: they are clasped 
firmly about his knee, and upon them, as if by 
the sternest resolution, his eyes are riveted. 

“ Anything the matter?’ David inquires. 

“What!” Wilbur cries explosively, his 
hands bursting asunder, and his eyes popping 
from his head. 

“T asked you,” David repeats a little louder, 
“if there was anything the matter?” 

“W-where? ” 

“With you.” 

“ Oh—no, thank you.” 

Margaret appears just then, entering radi- 
antly with a Mr. Vail, a noticeably handsome 
and well-dressed young man, with expressive 
eyes. 

“Stephen and I made mud pies together! ” 
she explains when she has introduced him. 
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“Oh, yes,” the young stranger acknowl- 
edges with a tender smile, “‘ Madge and I’ve 
played house, and quarreled, and made up 
many a time—eh, Madge?” 

She casts a furtive glance in the direction 
of her other guests. But Wilbur has been 
turned to stone, David to ice—though scru- 
pulously courteous—ice with the sun upon 
it. 

“Mr. Vail—” she begins. 

“ Stephen,” he corrects her chidingly. 

“Stephen,” she continues, smiling sweetly, 
“lives in New York, and has stopped, between 
trains, to see me. Isn’t it nice of him?” 

“Very,” says David. 

“ Madge and I,” the New Yorker explains 
with a gallant inclination of his head, “ were 
neighbors so long, I didn’t have the heart to 
pass.” 

“T should think not!” David agrees, very 
handsomely. 

“We haven’t seen each other—let’s see, 
Madge—how long has it been?” 

“Oh, ages, Stephen!” 
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“Yes. Four ages, to be exact. It has been 
four years—four weary years—since I teased 
you, Madge!” 

“And did you play house together so re- 
cently as that?” inquires David, in mellifluous 
accents. 

“Why, David!” 

The exclamation is in one voice, but there 
are two tones in it—one in general, and the 
other in particular. The young man Stephen 
laughs very heartily. 

“No! Madge and I parted rather coldly, 
Istear.’ 

“Coldly, Stephen!” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you remember? All 
this,’ he explains, turning with elaborate 
courtesy to David, “ took place in a little one- 
horse town—about the size of this one, I 
should think —called Merrivale. And our 
parting took place at a farewell reception 
given to her father, the rector of St. Nicho- 
las’s Church.” 

“But you say we parted coldly!” cries the 
arch young lady. 
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“Yes,” was the answer. “ We were eating 
lemon-ice! ”’ 

“Oh, I do remember!” she exclaims. “ Out 
of the same spoon!” 

At this the handsome young stranger 
laughs delightedly, observing David with the 
corner of an eye. | 

“Yes. And I’ve got that spoon yet!” 

“Why, Stephen! Surely you -didn’t 

“T did. It was only a plated one.” 

“Why, that was stealing!” 

“Consider,” he protests, “ the provocation! 
[ll leave it to your friends. Was I justified?” 

Wilbur, looking a little scared, lifts up his 
eyes, and—drops them again. David, how- 


9? 


ever, rises to the emergency. 

“T° shouldn’t have been content with a 
spoon.” 

But no one hears him, unless, just possibly, 
it is Wilbur. Margaret does not—she is busy 
with her maidenly horror of Stephen’s crime. 
And as for Stephen, with his eyes upon her, 
he has become stone-deaf—to all but Mar- 


garet. 
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“Tt is doubly dreadful,” she points out, “to 
take anything at a church affair.” 

“ And I,” David interposes in a voice that 
is calculated to be heard this time, “ would 
have waited to gain my booty at another kind 
of church affair!” 

Still, Stephen is oblivious. 

“And to think,’’ Margaret protests, “ that 
you can sit there and look me in the eye! You 
ought to feel guilty. I do, myself. You 
should send the spoon back, for my sake.” 

“I was only in jest. I didn’t take the spoon. 
Really. I wanted to, of course—you ought to 
know that 


but I refrained, for your sake.” 

“Stephen! I never could believe one word 
you said—never! And even now, I don’t 
know what to think. But I'll leave it to your 
conscience.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughs David hilariously. But 
the one called Stephen with such tiresome fre- 
quency turns absently to Wilbur, as if silent 
guests were more to his liking —or as if, 
awearied of but one antagonist, and having 


(humph! as he appeared to think) vanquished 
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that one, he would proceed to demolish the 
other one as well. 

Now, as to Wilbur, it is not to be imagined 
because the poet has been dumb to these subtle 
interchanges that he has been deaf or blind; 
he has, indeed, been furtively vigilant, al- 
though the instant eyes are clapped upon him, 
his own are studiously upon the floor. Ste- 
phen, in consequence, with a raising of 
eyebrows, abandons whatever may have 
been his dark designs, and inquires of Mar- 
garet: 

“The express is due at 9.30, is it not? And 


9) 


it is now 
He examines his watch—ostentatiously, it 
might appear, or significantly, to those who 
may choose to have their wits about them. 
“A quarter to nine.”’ 
David settles down firmly in his chair. 
Wilbur is a rock! 
The invader sighs. “It does seem good to 
see you, Madge! ”’—gazing at her with some- 
thing of resignation, and something of disap- 


pointment in his wistful air. 
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“ And to see you, Stephen.” 

“Do you remember,” he asks, “the May 
baskets we used to hang each other?” 

Oly yves 12 

“Tt was a pretty custom,’ 


’ 


he observes 
thoughtfully. “Did you ever hang May 
baskets?’ he asks, turning upon David. 

“T have no-recollection of. it if I did. . I 
used to play football, when I was a boy.” 

“Well, the custom—” Stephen begins, fix- 
ing his eyes upon the wall above David's head. 

“Oh, I know the custom,’ David assures 
him blandly. 

“Never mind the custom, Stephen,’ mur- 
murs Margaret. ‘ We were very young then 
—the merest children.” 

“And the Christmas mistletoe you had one 
year, Madge! Do you remember that?” 

““N-no. I don’t seem to remember that.’ 

“Why, you must remember it! You were 
horribly embarrassed! ” 

“Oh,” she protests nervously, “but I’ve 


” 


been embarrassed so many 


She is charming when she blushes. 
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“Oh, you do remember it!’’ Stephen cries 
delightedly. 

But at this, Wilbur—Wilbur—clearing his 
throat, remarks in a voice that may possibly 
have been intended to be fierce: 

“A woman’s memory, my lord, is a—mat- 
ter of choice!” 

There is a bewildered silence. Why “my 
lord” nobody can surmise, until Margaret has 
a sudden intuition that Wilbur is quoting, ap- 
propriately enough, but perhaps rather more 
than he intended, from the Epic!—one corner 
of which, in his agitation, peers over his lapel. 

“Bravo, Wilbur!” cries David, nodding 
approvingly; but the valiant boy, content ap- 
parently that one knightly deed should speak 
for his devotion, has retired incontinently 
from the battlefield, to strive no more. 

_ Stephen, attacked so suddenly from the 
rear, and perplexed by that medieval manner 
of rebuke, stares first at Wilbur, and then at 
Margaret—but seeing amazement in her face 
as well, recovers his composure, and not to be 
outdone in gallantry, gravely replies: 
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“Sir Tristram, thou hast spoken more 
rarely than thy countenance had led me to an- 
ticipate!” 

And with that he rises. 

“T must be gone.” 

“Don’t hurry, Stephen.” 

But he shakes his head at her, murmuring: 

“ Aye, we must part, Madge! Again—and 
coldly.” 

“Stephen, behave—do! It is early yet.” 

But he takes her hand and holds it for an 
instant fondly in his own. 

“St. Swithin’s chimes ring out the hour of 
nine.” 

“ Stephen!” 

“ Farewell!” he sighs, and turns :to David 
with a melancholy stare: 

“My noble duke—farewell!”’ 

“And thou, Sir Dumps,” seizing the aston- 
ished Wilbur warmly by the hand, “if in 
thy wanderings thou chancest ever upon 
York, come drink a bumper with me at the 
Zoo!” 

And with a laugh, and one parting sally of 
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the eyes at David, fuming by his chair, Lord 
Stephen vanishes with the helpless Margaret. 

She returns presently with a doubtful and 
embarrassed air. 

“You mustn’t mind him,” she tells them 
nervously. “He is always like that. He 
doesn’t mean anything. It is just his way. 
No one ever could do anything with Stephen.” 

“What is he,’ David languidly inquires, 
“when he attends to his—business? ” 

= He's an actor.” 

eOh!”? 

“Very promising, I believe.” 

- Very |” 

David looks at Wilbur—and Wilbur at the 
floor—and Margaret at the embroidery which 
she has zealously resumed. Conversation, 
barely awake, and proceeding by little fits 
and starts that begin in nothing, and end 
where they began, now falls into a quiet 
doze. 

“ Well,’ David remarks at last, with a sigh 
that is a yawn as well, “I suppose I must be 
going.” 
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“Oh, no!’’ Margaret protests. “It’s only 
half past nine.” 

So he remains. Truth to tell, he cannot 
take his eyes from Wilbur. But at a quarter 
to ten he rises and moves restlessly about the 
room. 

“T really ought to be going. I don’t seem 
to remember this picture, Margaret. Have | 
ever seen it before?”’ 

“Why, we talked about it only the other 
night. Don’t you remember? ”’ 

‘Didiwery 

At ten, David gets his hat; but attracted 
suddenly by a volume of sermons upon the 
table, and losing himself in a survey of its ab- 
sorbing contents, the general silence becomes 
profound. The ticking of the clock in the hall 
becomes plainly audible, and Wilbur at last 
shows signs of a returning consciousness. He 
twists uneasily, sighs, opens and shuts his 
but all to no 
purpose. And at 10.15 he is still imbedded in 
his chair. 


But at 10.15 there is a voice from the dead! 
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—one mighty basso profundo ‘“ Bow-wow- 


wow!” 


outside the window. It is Margaret’s 
Leo, barking at the moon. But it has the most 
astonishing effect on Wilbur! Unable to 
move, the youth, to the astonishment of the 
beholders, is hoisted, vocally, from his seat !— 
and by the mysterious power of that canine 
voice, is set upon his legs, which bear him in- 
stantly to the door! One triple bark and the 
miracle is performed! One solemn handshake, 
on the threshold, and Wilbur is no more! 

Margaret is convulsed. David takes the 
thing more calmly, smiling indulgently, by 
way of courtesy to her mirth, but refusing to 
be carried off his feet by any mere absurdity 
of Wilbur! He declines to put aside his hat, 
and when invited to sit down, remains stiffly 
by his chair. Nor is he aware, apparently, 
that Margaret is most alluringly situated now 
upon the sofa. 

eeDavid be) 

ivVinate 

“Vou aren’t nice a bit. Why don’t you sit 
down?” 
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“Oh, I must be going.” 

“ Not yet!” 

cal t1is/s0. tates 

“Please sit down. You don’t have to catch 
aitrains 

relia Noli 

The emphasis is eloquent. 

“David, surely you aren’t so foolish as to 
be jealous of Stephen Vail!” 

“Jealous! Of that jumping-jack!” 

“But you were testy with him, David.” 

“ And who wouldn’t be testy? ”’ 

“ But it was all in fun!” 

“Pretty kind of fun, to hold a girl up to 
ridicule before two men! To make game of 
an old playmate! I won’t say anything as to 
his treatment of myself—that’s of no conse- 
quence; but to sit there and hear him make 
light of you—and Wilbur!” 

“Perhaps he did go a little too far with 
Wilbur,” she assents, “just at the end. But 
it was Wilbur’s fault. He brought it on him- 
self.” 

“Leaving Wilbur out of the question,” -Da- 
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vid replies, “I must say I was surprised, 
Margaret, to see you permit such—familiar- 
ities.” 

“Why, David, we have known each other 
from our cradles!” 

“All right. If you can endure it, I suppose 
meouciimt to object:.” But yourcan trusted 
man’s judgment of a man every time, and J 
tell you that a fellow who sits around making 
Sycs ALi aur otrlesifiethie = presences ofmroties 


3) 


men 

“Why, he didn’t make eyes at me, David!” 

“Didn’t he! Oh, they’re handsome, I ad- 
mit, but J wouldn’t trust a man with eyes like 
that. Eyes that don’t look you in the face, but 
look around you, and over you—humph. They 
don’t fool me.” 

“But, David, you exaggerate so!” 

“Why, I’m not telling half! I don’t say a 
word, for example, about—well—holding your 
hand, and trying to play Romeo and Juliet, in 
the presence of two utter strangers! Oh, J 
knew what he wanted: he wanted us to leave. 
Heavens! Even Wilbur could see that. But 
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Wilbur wouldn’t budge—hah!—I guess not! 
Wilbur’s no fool! And do you think J would 
have left you alone with that fellow?”’ 

“Why, David, you talk as if Stephen were 
a thief.” 

“ Well, he is—and by his own confession.”’ 

“But he said he didn’t take the spoon.” 

“Aw. Of course he did.” 

“Do you really think he did, David? ” 

“T know he did.” 

“ But how can you tell?” 

“Why, by his eyes! I tell you, Peggy, it 
hurt me, more than I can say, to think that 
you would turn your back on your—natural 
protector—to encourage a popinjay!”’ 

“Why, I didn’t, Davy!” 

“You egged him on!” 

“David!” 

“Tf you hadn't,” David insists, ‘do you 
think he would have been so free with his 
everlasting ‘ Madge this, and Madge that,’ and 
his ‘don’t you remember this kissing game, 
and that kissing game, and the other kissing 
game?’ ” 
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“ David, I didn’t egg him on. It’s just your 
imagination.” 

“You wouldn’t look at me,” David protests. 

“Why, David, I don’t remember it that 
way at all. I never cared for Stephen, except 
as a playmate. Surely you don’t think I 
didy 

Psy ou atew ice “cream Toul) Ole thempsamc 
spoon!” 

“But that was long before I met you, Da- 
vid. And it was only in fun.” 

“Oh, ’'m not so petty as to care about a 
little thing like that, my dear. That’s a minor 
affair.” 

“And as to his eyes,’ Margaret protests, 
“T didn’t notice them so very particularly, 
David.” 

“How could you help it? In a woman 
they’d be glorious — glorious! But a man 
never makes any good use of eyes like that. 
And you can’t trust an actor with any kind of 
eyes, under amy circumstances.” 

Margaret sighs. 

“T suppose you are right, Davy. You know 
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the world so much better than I do—and I’m 
so sorry that I didn’t realize—everything.” 

“Well, it’s over now,” he replies, as mag- 
nanimously as possible. “ But even Wilbur 
didn’t like the way things were going. By the 
way, what a numbskull that fellow is, any- 
how! How can you put up with him?” 

“How can I help putting up with him? ”’ 

“Well, he’s honest, at any rate,” David 
concedes. ‘ He’s not like that other grasshop- 
per. Humph— My noble duke!’” 

“O Davy,” Margaret implores, “don’t be 
so hard upon them! I should think,” she ven- 
tures, with a gentle, very gentle reproachful- 
ness in her voice, “that when you can see so 
plainly what they are, you would know why I 
chose you. And that there could never, never 
be any question between you and such other 
men. And, besides—have you thought of it 
from their standpoint, Davy?” 

_ David concedes that he has not. 

“ Suppose they cared for me,” she goes on 
pleadingly. “Mind, I only say suppose, 
David.” 
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Well—it is not too difficult a matter for 
David to suppose. 

“Mightn’t that excuse them a little, don’t 
you think, for being so—forward, or—back- 
ward, or—even a little jealous, David, of 
you?” 

Yes. David imagines that in a case like 
that it might account somewhat for two men 
making themselves generally disagreeable. 
But, on the other hand, nobody is supposed to 
be aware of his—superior advantages. 

“But mightn’t they feel it, perhaps, in the 
air, Davy? Just as you felt that Stephen was 
not to be trusted—by just looking at his 
eyes?” 

Possibly: David is not so sure that two 
such—irritable fellows, deserve so much con- 
sideration. © 

But at half past eleven he is confident 
enough to rise reluctantly, soothed, and for- 
tified against all lingering qualms, and de- 
parts—with the time-honored ceremonies ac- 
corded to the victors of these bloodless 
conflicts. 
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The storm is over. But for Margaret, at 
least, it has left behind it no calm, but a con- 
fused and melancholy sense of headache and 
disaster. In her room upstairs she undresses 
moodily, oppressed by phantoms: the most 
trivial words, the merest glances, remembered 
now, loom larger and ever darker, gathering 
to themselves, like clouds, all the vapors of a 
sensitive and tortured imagination—all con- 
jectural meanings and portents, all those re- 
grets with which she reviews the evening’s 
failures and cross-purposes, and the vague 
forebodings which attend their progress 
through her weary and dejected mind. Lin- 
gering by the open window, she looks out 
upon the moonlit night. Astronomy, as Mar- 
garet studies it, wistfully, stars watching stars, 
contains nothing mathematical; her computa- 
tions are not made in the Arabic notation, nor 
are her conclusions intended for the world— 
yet if other observatories have records of this 
soft, sweet summer’s night, it is to be gravely 
doubted that they chronicle phenomena of 


more weighty import, or that they make any 
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mention whatever of certain heavenly disturb- 
ances which Margaret sees through those 
priceless lenses of her tears. 

Suddenly she starts!—recalled to earth 
again by certain strange sounds beneath her 
window—unintelligible breathings, as of some 
uncouth animal!—or, rather, on an instant’s 
reflection, it appears to be a kind of low, hol- 
low whistling—though scarcely human—at 
which she shudders and draws back into the 
shadow of the room. 

It is like nothing that she has ever heard. 

But presently, as she listens with a beating 
heart, the notes of a flute float out upon the 
still night air—shyly, hesitatingly, as if the 
performer were a little embarrassed by his 


own pipings, and would fain retire: 


Oh, love, 
dear love, 
be troo-0-0-o— 


And there he stops. But he begins again, 
more boldly, more desperately than before, 


and with variations! 
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Oh, love, 

dear love, 

be troo— 
too-dle-doo-dle-doo t 

This heart 

is on- 

ly thine— 
too-dle-doo-dle-doo t 

When the war 

is O’er, 

we'll part 

no more, 

at Ehr- 

en on 

the Rhine— 
too-dle, doo-dle, doo-dle, 
doo-dle, doo-dle— 


“Father!” she calls, peering hysterically 


over the sill. 


But the musician, having risen at last to the 
occasion, gains confidence with every note, 
and oblivious now to all but those tender and 
inspiring strains, toots on. 


laughter up above. 


I22 


At last, however, 
and with a final, more ambitious flourish, he 
rests from labor, and is conscious of the 
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“Ts it thou, my love?” 

“Oh, it is! But, father, dear, what will the 
neighbors think? ” 

“ They'll never guess that it is I.” 

“Father, darling, come up!” 

ilcome..” 

When she has scurried into bed, and pulled 
up the coverlet, and as she lies there listening, 
she hears him ascend the stairs. And pres- 
ently he appears, to be gathered, flute and all, 
into one ecstatic hug, and to be smothered 
with her laughter. 

“Oh, father, you are the only nice suitor I 
have had to-night!” 

“T am astonished. Wasn’t Wilbur here?” 

“Oh, Wilbur!” 

“ And David?” 

bRY-eSe: 

“ But, surely, he was nice.” 

“ Well—yes—no, he wasn’t either! He 
was as cross as two sticks.” 

“ What, David!” 

“Yes. He was a regular bear.” 


“ But your old friend Stephen?” 
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“‘T wish he had stayed away! Ido. It was 
he who spoiled everything.” 

“And made David a bear?” inquires the 
rector. But there is no response. ‘ Well, 
well, well. I’m surprised,” he continues. ‘“ Do 
you know, my dear, I haven’t played that flute 
in years! How did it sound, anyway?” 

“Oh, it was beautiful, father!” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t think I could do half so 
well. I played that tune to your mother 
once.” 

“You did! And did mother know that you 
were going to serenade me?” 

“Oh, yes. She was listening.” 

Margaret watches him with glistening eyes. 

“Dear old daddy!” 

“T didn’t start off very well,” he concedes, 
“but after I got warmed up to it, and caught 
the pucKer—it’s awfully easy to forget, the 
pucker is—why, it went pretty well, I thought, 
for an old duffer, out of breath and prac- 
ACE 

“It was lovely, father!” 

“That flute was given me by one of the best 
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chaps that ever lived. He liked your mother, 
too.”’ 

“Poor fellow!” Margaret murmurs. “ But 
I’m glad he didn’t get her, father.” 

a NaturallysSotamel-’ 

“It’s hard, isn’t it,’ she suggests, “to be 
the other fellow?” 

“T suppose it is. I never was—but I can 
imagine how it feels.” 

“Weren’t you jealous of him, father? ” 

“ Well, no—that is to say, I—I kept my eye 
on him, of course; but I don’t seem to remem- 
ber that I was ever what you would call down- 
right jealous of him.” 

“Just a little jealous, father!” 

*“ No—anxious, rather,” he defines it. 

“T suppose it’s natural, after all,” she sighs. 
Poor David!” 

“Why, is he jealous?” 

“He is very like you, father, in many 
ways.” 

peaindeed!” 

There is a silence. The rector’s eyes are on 
the flute, which he still holds thoughtfully in 


res 
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his hand. But suddenly he feels himself 
drawn down softly, so that his face is hidden 
from her sight. 

“ Father—don’t be surprised if he should— 
speak to you, sometime—about me.” 

It is a breathless moment until he answers, 
while she holds him fast. 

“You'll be sure, of course, before he 


’” 


“Oh, I’m sure now, father! ” 

And she releases him. And the rector— 
laying the flute upon the coverlet, slowly, and 
with an infinite care, as if some sudden shock 
might shatter it to bits—replies: 

“Tt is for you to say. And as for us—us 
other fellows—we must not be jealous. Only 


a little—anxious, my dear!” 
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HE equipage was the smartest that the 
village livery could provide—a clean 
top-buggy with just room for two, and in the 
shafts Naomi, an inscrutable creature with an 
air of reverie, but warranted to be sound and 
clever, and gentle as a lamb. 

“They make no bones of it!” observed an 
old lady from a convenient window. 

“No bones! No bones of what?” asked a 
querulous voice. 

POrthen hands, - 

“Whore Where?” 

“Oh, you’re just too late, as usual. They’ve 
gone—the rector’s daughter and her fellow, 
out buggy riding.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before I jumped?” 

“You'd a-jumped anyway.” 
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“Humph! Would I? Now where do you 
suppose they’re going?” 

“Where do folks usually go when 
love?” 

“Humph! ’Most anywhere.” 

But, in this case, the voice was wrong. 
Naomi herself could have told them that, for, 
though a horse, she was as wise in lovers’ 
lanes and loiterings as any old ladies playing 
solitaire, and knew already by the tender in- 
stincts of her mouth, and by the prophetic 
prickling of her flanks, that this was to be no 
ordinary jog trot into leafy byways, with in- 
tervals for browsing. Whatever the adven- 
ture, it had its goal, and she would smoke for 
it, she was well aware, and in her mild dis- 
pleasure at this veritable gadfly of a lover who 
held the reins, she shook her head, laid back 
her ears and sighed audibly. The wooing was 
over, there could be no doubt, for the hills rose 
and fell interminably beneath her reluctant 
hoofs, and though she gazed suggestively at 
every lovely little lonely crossway ; his answer 

, Was a smart reminder of the road ahead. 
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“Hi! Get along with you!—or we'll never 
get there. It’s heaven, Peggy, to leave the 
old town behind! And everybody in it! In 
town it seems, somehow, as if you still be- 
longed to so many people there. But here in 
the open—little rose! I used to think, those 
days upon the river, that if I could only make 
you love me, it would be perfect after that.” 

“ David!” 

“You know what I mean.” 

palsn tris pertect? ~ 

“ This—yes. But it isn’t always this. 
You’ve no idea how hard it is to share you 
with everybody that you’ve ever known. 
They’ve had you so long, and I’ve had you 
such a little while. Sometimes it seems as if 
I hadn’t won you yet! As if I were still fight- 
ing for you, Peggy, with every living soul 
that had ever loved you 

“ Does it seem so now?” 

“ Ah, no! You are mine to-day—all mine— 
not even a father to dispute my right to you! 
That’s why I wanted you to come. I wanted 
to take you away from everything and every- 
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one that you had ever known, from every arm 
that you had ever leaned upon, just to prove 


33 


to you 

“What? ” 

“Wait and see! I feel as if I could thrash 
the universe to-day! Hi there, Naomi! We're 
not out to pick flowers!” 

Naomi, reined back into the road again, 
with her mouth full of leaves, and raging to 
the very tips of her ears at such lack of ro- 
mance in a pair of lovers—who cannot lose 
themselves, even for.a moment, in the midst 
of the most edible scenery in the world—be- 
gins to have notions of her own as to their 
destination. She has been this way before, 
and considering her gait and the descending 
sun, plain horse sense can guess where they 
are going, and it is a good ten miles from the 
manger to the oats they bring you at Quil- 
lier’s. 

Quillier’s ! 

Even the horses know Quillier’s, and of 
their own volition turn in at the gate. It isa 


name to conjure with, and David, each time 
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that he utters it, squeezes Margaret’s hand. 
To her, as yet, the place is but a name out of 
a story—a pastoral tale of Monsieur Quillier, 
who was once chief coffee-maker to the Sul- 
tan. Or if not the Sultan, why, then, Del- 
monico, whom he served in some such deli- 
cate capacity, they say, and so greatly to the 
advantage of his greasy wallet that he was 
enabled to establish himself in another city 
and retire at last into the country, for which 
he had sighed all those weary coffee-making, 
money-making years in town. Coming orig- 
inally, not from the boulevards, but from one 
of those little gray villages of the French post 
roads, he had longed, with the scent of Java in 
his nostrils, for the smell of hay. Son of a 
peasant, Monsieur Quillier had wished for 
more air, more sky. He was a cook, to be 
sure, but in spite of his art—which might be 
supposed to have accustomed him to the carv- 
ing of nature—he liked his sky whole. So he 
purchased a farm. It was not at all French, 
Heaven knows! when he got it, but it lay on 
the road—the broad highroad where the mar- 
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ket wagons passed, creaking by on their way 
to the metropolis, and raising little clouds of 
white dust that were as whiffs of incense to 
Monsieur Quillier’s fat nose, as he trained 
vines over his farmhouse, and built little trel- 
lised arbors for his grapes, and a rustic ter- 
race in the rear, overhanging a ravine and 
commanding vistas of his fallow fields and 
woods, with the silvery Meander flashing in 
the sun. 

“What’s that thing for?” the astonished 
farmers would inquire, pointing to the pergola 
—in the man’s backyard! And the crazy 
Frenchman would scratch his head. He could 
not say. He spoke English enough, but he 
was too far from home to be intelligible in a 
matter of architecture. It was observed, how- 
ever, that he and Madame Quillier, and two or 
three other Quilliers of divers ages and uncer- 
tain relationships, ate out of doors in their 
shirt sleeves, and drank their wine under the 
arbors, talking and smoking all the while— 
talking, talking, talking incessantly, to the 
amazement of their neighbors, who had said 
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all they had to say long ago and got done with 
it, to the relief apparently of all concerned. 

But it was not long before all the old 
friends of Monsieur Quillier began to appear, 
especially of a Sunday morning, to spend the 
day with him—whole carriage loads of folk 
from the city, who talked, talked, talked, and 
laughed and laughed, and dined sumptuously 
upon his fowls and wine. And where, then, 
was the quiet retirement of Monsieur Quil- 
lier? Among his empty bottles and depleted 
roosts he scratched his grizzled head. 

eeliah!* saidijhes “1 lovesnysiniendsmburt 
—mon Dieu! one might as well set up an inn 
and be done with it!” 

And an inn it was from that time forth, and 
it was the old dog’s life all over again, in spite 
of rheumatism and gray hair, and every day, 
especially in the warmer weather, carriages 
from everywhere were tied under the sheds, 
market wagons loitered at the door—in short, 
it was more like home than Monsieur Quil- 
lier had ever dreamed of. Very little time did 
he have then for the sky, for there was no end 
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to the slicing and broiling in the kitchen, and 
the popping of corks and jests under the ar- 
bors. And the fame of it spread, growing 
more and more savory with distance until, for 
miles around, no words had a more delicious 
smack to them than: 

“Let us go to Quillier’s!”’ 

peed Slane 

They have come to Quillier’s. 

Margaret is in a most delectable flutter. 
Monsieur himself, forgetting his rheumatism 
in the sight of a rose-sprigged gown alighting 
at his gate, conducts her in the most particu- 
lar and gallant manner to the prettiest, most 
secluded arbor of them all, and leaves her 
there, with her elbows on the table and her 
hands clasped rapturously, gazing at a world 
all golden with the setting sun. 

But David, having ordered the dinner, 
whisks her away to view the wonders of the 
place. The kitchen, its beating heart, they ob- 
serve through an open window, lingering as 
they pass. One of the Quilliers in white cap 
and apron is performing the most marvelous 
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feats—it is a kind of culinary legerdemain, 
and his great, fat hands are defter than a 
woman’s. Slash, slash—a pinch—a dab— 
and pop goes something into the kettle! Slash 
again—/ps-s-s-st/—one doesn’t know what all! 
—and there is your chicken upon the spit! 
Not a motion, not an instant wasted! 

Margaret is wonderstruck. 

“He doesn’t stop to think!” 

“ He doesn’t have to think,” David answers 
her. 

On a bit of green turf some handsome 
young fellows with foreign-looking beards 
and ties are playing hilariously at a game of 
bowls. It is an odd game, though. Even 
David, with all that proud knowledge upon 
which she leans, now that she has come so far 
into this marvelous world beyond the rectory, 
is at a loss to explain just why it should be 
considered such a gleeful thing to roll big balls 
at a very little one. But one of the artists, 
seeing their wonder, offers his assistance— 
half an eye on David, and an eye and a half 
upon the rose-sprigged gown. David, how- 
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ever, is not a little proud of those furtive 
glances—the game meanwhile having been 
suspended—and as for Margaret, she has 
come prepared, this day, to be indulgent to the 
whole wide world. 

Upon the rustic terrace another young cou- 
ple is already dining, oblivious of the view, 
but so enamored of each other that it seems 
in this heavenly place the most natural thing 
imaginable for Margaret to slip her hand into 
David’s arm as they stand there looking down 
blissfully upon the amber river and the dream- 
ing woods. 

* she de- 
clares, so they return to it to find a little gold- 
en picture framed in vines. Their table is 


“ But it is prettier from the arbor,’ 


already spread, and presently the soup ap- 
pears, steaming in the evening air, and to 
Margaret it is all so new and strange, dining 
alone with David in the twilight—“ at our 
own little table,” he reminds her, upsetting the 
salt in imprisoning her hand—that she shivers 
ecstatically. 

“Oh, I’ve heard of it so often! And now 
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to be here! And with you! It’s like an elope- 
ment almost, isn’t it?” 

And David sighs. 

“We'd make it one, Peggy, if your folks 
weren’t so confounded kind. That’s the trou- 
ble with parents nowadays. They’ve killed 
half the romance in the world.” 

“OQ Davy!” she protests. “Just when 
everything is so adorably romantic! Don’t 
you call this romance? ”’ 

“Of course. Even fish is romantic, eat- 
ing it with you. But think how it would 
taste if we knew that somewhere behind us 
on the road your father was thundering 
along, with your mother—hah! tearing her 
hair!” 

“Mercy! Father wouldn’t do that. Nor 
mother, either!” 

“Tknow. That’s just what I am saying: if 
they only would, you know.” 

“But would you like it, really?” 

“Well,” he replies, “we could elope then 
with a clear conscience. As it is, we hayen’t 
any very—well—logical excuse.” 
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“ But I like it as it is,” she answers dream- 
ily, sipping her wine as if anything but the 
merest touch of it would scorch those pretty 
pursed lips of hers. “It’s just wicked enough! 
What would father say?” 

“Never mind him. It is my turn now. 
There are times, my dear, when even a father 
is unnecessary. What are elopements for if 
they are not to prove that?” 

“Tf it were an elopement,” she replies, “I 
should be in tears and you’d be all flustered 
for fear they’d catch us. Oh, no!” She 
shakes her head at him. “ It wouldn’t be half 
as nice as this! Not half!” 

It is, at any rate, exceedingly nice, even to 
David’s more dramatic vision, and the chicken 
gives promise of being even more romantic 
than the fish. 

“A whole little chicken!” she exclaims. 

“Yes,” he answers, “I thought it would 
seem more—more as it will be some day, pet 
—if we had a whole one.” 

“And you to carve it!” she cries. 

His face is eloquent as he takes up the knife 
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and pricks the brown skin with a cautious, ex- 
perimental air. 

“It seems tender, doesn’t it!” she suggests, 
and he replies with delicate discrimination: 
“ Fairly tender. I’ve seen better, but—now, 
let’s see, darling, which—which part do 
you. ——”’ : 

“Oh, I like any part! I adore. chicken, 
don’t you? Especially the back.” 

“The back?” he inquires, surveying the 
fowl with an expression of mild surprise and 
curiosity. 

“But it doesn’t matter, dear,’ she assures 
him. 

“ Suppose,” he suggests—“ suppose I just 
cut the whole thing in two, lengthwise? It’s 
a little chicken.” 

“That will be splendid,” she answers. 

“ Though in that case, you know, you only 
get half the back.” 

“ Oh, but that will be plenty,” she declares. 
“But can you do it that way? Father usual- 


ly 33 


“Now, never mind father!” he protests 
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with a reproachful flourish of the carving 
knife. “It isn’t that I don’t like him—you 
know that—but we have got to get along with- 
out him some day, my love, and we might as 
well begin right now. Holdon here! Where’s 
the steel? I say, waiter! Confound the man 
—where is he? Well—never mind.  Let’s 
see, now. Perhaps you wouldn't like so much 
on your plate all at once?” 


’ 


“ll tell you, dear,” she proposes thought- 
fully. ‘You give me a drumstick, to start 
with. How will that do?” 

“But do you really care for the drum- 
stick?” 

“Oh, yes! Or a wing. Anything. Any- 
thing, dear, that is most convenient.” 

“Tt seems a shame,” he confesses, reconnoi- 
tering with the knife, “that you shouldn’t 
have the back when you prefer it.” 

“But it doesn’t matter, really! I said the 
back, but I might just as well have said any 
other part.” 

“As you say,” he answers. “I’m here to 
please you, my darling.” 
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“Just give me,” she implores, “ whichever 
part comes first.” 

“All right. Here goes!” 

And go it does—the knife—but, ‘‘ Heavens! 
This hasn’t been ground since Christmas! I 
say, waiter—hi, there!—just get me a knife 
that will cut, will you? ” 

The waiter, one of the indeterminate Quil- 
liers, examines the blade with some astonish- 
ment, but obediently carries it away and in- 
stantly returns with what might appear to be 
the identical carver—knives have so much in 
common—though, bless you! David is not the 
man to be imposed upon. 

Bebrankse vlhats better? “he arenas 
blandly. ‘“ By George, I hope this bird’s ten- 
der, Peggy! It doesn’t cut so.” 

“Perhaps you’ve struck the bone, dear,” 
she suggests helpfully. “Try a little higher 


ay, 


up. 
li dicing 
“ Well, a little lower down, then.’ 
“No, that’s bone, too.” 
“ Well, just between.” 
143 
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“Tt’s all bone!” David assures her. “ What 
do they mean by bringing us—where is that 
fellow, anyhow?” 

“No, no, dear!” she protests. “It’s good 
enough, really. And J shan’t mind if it is a 
little tough. Try it again—that’s a good boy! 
Is it the—the drumstick, dear, that you're 
nA Ro OTe 

“Sure! Confound the thing, it won’t come 
off!” 

“Tl tell you what father always 
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But there, dear girl, she pauses in the 
most considerate manner in the world and 
hits upon this happy plan: it is an inspira- 
tion. 

“Tl tell you! Couldn’t you just take hold 
of the end of the drumstick with your hand, 
holding the chicken tight—with the fork, you 
know — and then just press it down — the 
drumstick, I mean—until you can see where 
the joint is?” 

“T suppose that is one way of doing it,” he 
concedes doubtfully, as the leg breaks off most 
surprisingly in his fingers. “ Humph! There’s 
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one of ’em. We’re off, Peggy! Pitch in, girl, 
and don’t mind me! ” 

“It’s deliciously tender!” she reports. 
“Why, it fairly falls to pieces!” 

“Hah! Here’s the other fellow!” David 
cries. “I say, Peggy, that was a pretty good 
scheme of yours.” 

“Oh, that’s the way fa—it isn’t original,” 
she confesses. 

“ By George, though,” David remarks with 
a rueful glance at the platter, “ I’d like to have 
seen that bird run!” 

Rune 

“Why, just look at it! Its joints are in the 
confoundest places you ever heard of! Now 


, 


who ever would have supposed : 
“What’s the matter, Davy?” 
“Didn’t you hear anything? ” 
Se Nox: 
“That’s funny. I could have sworn that I 


39 


heard something- 
a Wihatcas 
*¢ Snicker.” 
“Tt was the wind, I guess.” 4 
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“Very likely— Why, this chicken must 
have been bowlegged, or knock-kneed, or I 
don’t know what. Now you just go right on 
eating, darling, while I—here, have a little 
more wine—while I am getting the back 
out.” 

“Oh, never mind the back now, dear,” she 
protests cheerfully. ‘‘ We shall get to it ulti- 
mately, you know. Let’s eat the rest first and 
have the back more at our leisure. This 
drumstick’s fine!” 

“ And I tell you, Peggy, there’s nothing like 
a little wine to give a savor, eh? This is rip- 
ping wine, too. Have some more.” 

“Oh, no, please!” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I don’t think father—that’s enough, 
dear, really!” 

David raises his glass, and clinks it merrily 
against her own. 

“Love!” he cries, and she sips the toast 
with him. “ What do you think of love, Peg- 
gy—as far as you’ve gone?” 

“Oh, Davy, I can’t begin to tell you! ” 
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But she gazes rapturously into his adoring 
eyes. Little by little, as they chat and dine, 
the sun goes. down, and even the after-fire 
pales to a starlit glimmer in the west. Then 
Monsieur Quillier brings out a lantern and 
sets it in the midst of the repast, and in its 
glow, faint and mellow as young love—just 
light enough for two, no more—and with the 
great black world looming about them, and 
nothing to disturb their blissful silences save 
the chirping of crickets, and now and then 
laughter and snatches of gay song floating in 
out of the darkness—it seems to both of them 
a delicious little winy foretaste of that intoxi- 
cation of which they dream, of that life so for- 
eign to the one which they have known, and 
so far away, so free and unrestrained, when 
they shall sit like this, alone together in an ar- 
bor of delight, secluded from a shadowy 
world. 

“Tt seems,” she sighs, “a thousand miles 
from home!” 

“And so we shall be, one of these days, lit- 
tle girl! Let the world scowl on! Let it wag . 
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its old head at us, Peggy! J’m not afraid of 
itty 

“Nor I,” she murmurs, “so long as I’m 
with you.” 3 

“Tt is wonderful,” he tells her, “ what cour- 
age, what a sense of power, love gives a man. 
It’s like wine! You can feel it in your heart— 
your heart, of course—but in your brain, in 
your very arm! I’m not the same fellow that 
I was last spring. Last spring—oh, I confess 
it—I was just a little anxious, just a little 
awed, you know, by the World. Life seemed 
so—so tremendous, don’t you know? But 
now! You've no idea how love opens your 
eyes! Now I can see! I can see that even the 
World has its limitations! Did you ever think 
of that, Peggy? There’s a lot of bluff about 
this old World, when you come to stand up 
and look it in the face. It roars and rumbles 
and raises the devil generally, till a young 
chap gets scared—scared blue! Then he falls 
in love! Hah! That pricks the bubble—pop! 
—and he finds himself a man! A Man! 


Why, Peggy, if a cyclone should come along 
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| Lantern Light 
and carry off your whole family, root and 
branch se 

muoiemercy, David! = Don’t!,” 

“Well, just for example. If every living 


soul you’ve ever known were to pop off to- 
night, don’t you suppose J could take care of 
you? Do you really need anyone but me? It 
sounds egotistical, but it isn’t. I’m not puffing 
up myself. It’s no credit to me that with you 
on my arm, Peggy, I could rise right up from 
this table, now, and face the World! Love— 
it’s Love, I tell you, that works these marvels 
—Love!”’ 

Here David, with elaborate care, lights a 
cigarette—Man and Philosopher that Love 
hath made him—and puffs reflectively. 

“Other people feel it, too. Somehow they 
are more impressed by you, more awed, more 
—I don’t know what. It’s the Great Mystery. 
Yes, sir—it’s the Great Mystery, Peggy! No- 
body has explained it yet and nobody ever 
will. We wouldn’t be human if we could un- 
derstand it—and we wouldn’t fall in love, I 
suppose, if we weren’t human—so there you 
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are. Oh, foolish people,’ he concedes, “ will 
go on arguing Love to the end of time. But 
what’s the use? What’s the use of talking 
about it when you can just quietly enjoy it? 
That’s my philosophy. Language is totally 
inadequate, anyhow. To talk about Love one 
ought to be a little bit tipsy to do justice to 
the theme. Have a little more wine! Ordi- 
nary language is out of the question. It 
doesn’t go far enough. For instance, you can 
call love a light. Well, it is a light—illumining 
the earth. But what satisfaction is there in 
the definiton—eh, Peggy? What is Philoso- 
phy, anyhow, compared to Life? Id rather 
be here than know why I’m here, wouldn’t 
you? Oh, I say, Peggy! Don’t go to sleep!” 

“Tm not! I’m not sleepy at all, dear. 
Really! Go on. I’m listening. I’ve heard 
every word you said. Please go on. I love 
to hear you.” 

“You look sleepy!” 

“Oh, no, dear! Really.” 

“ Drowsy, then!” 
“Do I? It’s only the ride—and the air— 
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and the wine, I guess. I’m not a bit sleepy. 
Just—happy, that’s all. It doesn’t seem real 
to me. It’s like a dream.” 

“ And it is a dream! It’s all a dream, Peg- 
gy—except you and me! They call Love a 
dream, but—hah! we know better! Love is 
the reality, and these ’—he waves his hand to 
the obscurity about them, to the stars, to the 
risen moon standing like a mightier lantern 
upon the table of the hills—‘‘they are the 
dream! All, everything, is a dream—but 
Leove hy 

“ Pardon!” 

Dream he may be, this gliding phantom in 
the arbor. Dreamlike he vanishes. But be- 
hind him he has left a plate!—beyond ques- 
tion a plate, indubitable as love itself, pal- 
pable to the eye and to the touch: it is that 
final plate which, like a word too much obscur- 
ing the very fairest truth, snuffs out the very 
fairest dinner. It bears a message from the — 
other world, from a ghost there of a cold and 
calculating humor: deux diners, two dollars 
and a half. And the hour is late. Already 
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the moon is flooding that world of shadows 
with its faery light, and Naomi—a reality, it 
is to be hoped, and sound as warranted—is cer- 
tainly to be reckoned clever in stealing little 
furtive cat-naps along the way. With a sigh 
Margaret acknowledges that it is time for 
their return. 

“Time!” cries David. “In love, my sweet, 
there is no such word!” 

“ But I’m thinking of father.” 

“Ah, but how often must I tell you that 


9 


with me to lean upon 
“T know, dear, but we ought to be going, 
really.” 
“Not really!” 
- “But, Davy, dear, you must admit 


99 


“Nothing!”’ he assures her rapturously, 
“but you and me and the lantern light! The 
rest, sweetheart, is all in your imagination.” 

“But Mr.—what do you call him—Quil- 
lier?” : 

“Tut! What has he to do with love?” 

“ He’ll want his money.”’ 

“Money! What’s money? This is our 
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currency—and this, my love! There’s no 
such thing as money here!” 

But she escapes, laughing, from such wild 
finance, and with the lantern between them, 
first straightens her disordered hat, then peers 
out anxiously into the moonlight. 

“TI suppose you'll admit that there are 
ghosts!” 

“Tl admit— By George, Peggy, I’ve 
been robbed!” 

ee ainda 

“ No—hold on!—Oh, thunder! I’ve left it 
in my other coat!” 

“Davy, what shall we do? I haven't a 
penny!” 

A sound startles them. It is like leaves dis- 
turbed by the rising of the wind, and as they 
turn their heads, an apparition, grinning hor- 
ribly, grows plainly visible between them and 
the moon. 

“ Your horse, shall I i 

“Wait,” David manages to reply faintly, 
“T_I’d like to speak with Monsieur Quillier.” 


And It is gone. 
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But presently another sound falls upon 
their ears, as of a heavy tread upon the sod, 
and to the breathless lovers an ampler shade 
appears in the entrance to the arbor—a spec- 
tral personage of rotund shape, quite filling up 
the aperture in the vines, and looming mon- 
strously above the table of love’s fond reality. 

“ At your sairvice, sir.” 

“Monsieur, I—I’m in the deuce of a pickle! 
The fact is, ’ ve—forgotten my purse!” 

The ghost smiles faintly—indeed, it is 
the very ghost of a smile. Then it shrugs its 
shoulders and distorts its features into a hide- 
ous grimace. But it preserves the most un- 
earthly silence. 

“ What shall I do, monsieur? ”’ 

“A-ah!” It is a voice that pierces to the 
very marrow! “ As to zat—eet ees for you to 
say.” 

“ He left it in his other coat,” Margaret ex- 
plains tremulously, but with her sweetest 
smile—forgetting that it is no mere amorous 
flesh and blood with which she deals. Yet 
Monsieur the Ghost so far forgets himself 
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as to incline his head in the most gallant fash- 
ion. 

“T do not doubt zat, mademoiselle.”’ 

He is scarcely speaking in his proper char- 
acter, but for all his deference, there is some- 
thing in his mien—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in his air, that chokes her—as if some 
clammy whiff of that phantom atmosphere of 
which he is composed had mingled with the 
warmer air which lovers breathe, catching in 
her throat and quite befogging it, so that she 
sits there speechless, with that appealing smile 
frozen on her lips. 

“Of course I shall pay you,” David de- 
clares. 

And the ghost nods, with the coolest assur- 
ance that can be imagined. ; 

“T have no intention of cheating you, mon- 
sieur.” 

Monsieur the Ghost deprecates the notion 
with both hands. 

“Tt is very awkward,” David goes on 
gloomily. 

“You can imagine how we feel!” Mar- 
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garet protests, falling back again—poor trust- 
ing child!—upon their single asset: that dim- 
pled, that imploring smile of hers, which, to 
do her justice, should have melted Rhadaman- 
thus, let alone this mere secondary demon of 
an innkeeper. 

“We feel—oh, terribly about it—really!”’ 

“Can’t I send you the money, by mail, to- 
morrow?” David suggests. 

“Surely you don’t doubt us?” Margaret 
interposes, with a gentle, very trembling re- 
proachfulness in her merest whisper of a 
voice. “ My father’s a minister. And he’”— 
indicating David with a blush—“is my—in 
fact, we are engaged!” 

The ghost laughs heartily, for a ghost, and 
spreads out both hands. 

“Tt ees, doubtless, as you say, mademoi- 
selle. And you, my dear sir. But here—you 
comprehend—what ees sauce for zee goose is 
sauce for zee gandaire! Zat ees to say, here 
—we treat all zee like. J. sairve—you pay. 
Wiz me eet ees a mattaire of beezeness. Wiz 
you rf 
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He shrugs his shoulders. 

“T cannot say. Pardon!” 

And with that he fades—vanishes com- 
pletely from their sight!—and in his place, be- 
hold the moonlight! as serene and fair as if 
they had indeed awakened from a dream, a 
veritable nightmare, to find all sweet and calm 
where, but a moment gone, there had been— 
literally—the very devil to pay! 

“Why—the monster!” Margaret gasps. 
“The mercenary wretch! Did you ever hear 
of such a thing!” 

David shakes his head, despondingly 
enough, but before he can reply reénters Mon- 
sieur the Ghost with a book. 

“Have zee kindness to indicate a num- 


baire 

“Davy!” cries Margaret, snatching the 
telephone directory from those fiendish fin- 
gers. “Call up Papa! Why didn’t we think 
oi it, before?” 

And David, clearing his throat of certain 
rasping words that he blushes to remember, 
answers humbly enough: 
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“ You call him, Peggy. You know him—so 
much better than I do.” 

"It is a little galling for a lover worthy of the 
name to see her fly so blithely from his strong 
right arm, and lean with such an eager, hap- 
py, grateful confidence upon a—what is it but 
the merest echo of a voice ten miles away! 
And Monsieur the Ghost listening a moment 
at the receiver which she holds triumphantly 
to one demoniacal ear, expresses himself 
as entirely satisfied with that spiritual se- 
curity! 

Even then, is it to her lover that she turns? 
Ah, no!—not yet. It is to—— 

“Papa, darling, what ever should we have 
done without you! Home soon! Good-by!” 
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V 
IN THE DARK 


T was after midnight, but they talked on 
and on, it had been so long since the girls 
had seen each other, and so much had inter- 
vened, and there were so many ways of look- 
ing at it—especially the engagement. 

“You say that it didn’t surprise you,” Mar- 
garet remarks, “ but I don’t see how you could 
have guessed. You were miles away.” 

“Why, your letters, my dear.” 

“ But, Rose, I was so careful.” 

“T know it. You were so dreadfully care- 
rues 

“ How do you mean?” 

“So deliciously careful!” 

“But how? Tell me. Don’t be mean. I 
was careful to what?” 

“Why, to call David ‘ Mister Carrington’! 
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Always. And you called all the other men by 
their first names. How could I help knowing 
which one it was?” 

Snide Le 

“Of course you did. It was ‘ Mister Car- 
rington says this, or ‘Mister Carrington 
thinks that,’ or ‘ Mister Carrington was here 
last night ’"—oh, / knew! But I said to myself, 
“When that little minx gets ready to tell me, 
she will ’—so I never let on.” 

Margaret laughs delightedly. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter now. Everybody 
knows, and it’s a great relief, I can assure 
you, not to be eternally fibbing and dodging 
and going around Robin Hood’s barn. Oh, 
the excuses I’ve had to think up! You’ll know 
some day. Until you’re in love, my -dear, 
you'll never realize how interested people are 
in your affairs. It was simply maddening! 
Everybody wanted to know where I was go- 
ing, or what on earth I wanted to go out 
for in the rain, or in the dark—as if I were 
afraid of getting wet or seeing ghosts or 
Heaven knows what!—with David whistling 
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just around the corner! It’s easier for the 
man.” 

“Of course. A man has an excuse for 
being anywhere: he’s a man, and_ that’s 
enough. I wish J were a man!” 

mOn aon nose! y 

“You! No. Of course not. One man is 
enough in a family—and you’ve got yours. 
But I’ve always wanted to be a man. Think 
of the wild, free life they lead, while we are 
shut up in houses, trying to think up excuses 
for getting out!” 

“Where they are,” Margaret adds softly. 

““ Speak for yourself, young lady. J haven't 
any young man whistling for me, around the 
corner in the dark. If a young man wants to 
see me he can come to the house.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well, Rose, but you 
wait till he comes to the house seven times a 
week and twice on Sundays, and I guess, be- 
tween times, you'll be glad enough to meet 
him outside.” 

“Between times! Mercy, Margaret! I 
should think seven times a week and twice on 
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Sundays—how many times is that, anyhow? 
—would be often enough to see any man.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know anything about it, my 
dear. It’s easy to see that. You wait till 
you’re in love. Just seeing him won’t be 
enough: you'll write to him once a day, too.” 

“Write to him!”’ 

“ Of course you will.” 

“When I see him every day!” 

“What’s that got to do with it? There are 
some things that it is more satisfactory to say 
when a man’s around, and others when he— 
isn’t. If Dll let you put your hand under my 
pillow, will you promise not to take anything 
that you find there? ” 

“ Of course I will!” 

“ Well—what do you find?” 

tisiauetterts 

“Um-hm. That’s a letter to read the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, he was here all evening!” 

“Suppose he was. He won’t be here to- 
morrow morning, will he?” 

“ And is that the way it affects you?” 
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“Oh, it will affect you worse than that, 
Rose! You always were sentimental.” 

“T! You call me sentimental, with a love 
letter under your pillow!” 

“Ah, but such things aren’t sentimental at 
all when you’re engaged. It’s only when 
you’re not—but would like to be—that you 
can be really downright silly, you know. 
That’s the beauty of being engaged. Or, 
rather, it’s one of the beauties.” 

palndeed bs7 

“Oh, yes. For instance, if I couldn’t wait 
till morning to read my letter, that would be 
sentimental.” 

“Tm not at all sure that you have waited.”’ 

ey ou can feel for yourselis (lt siisealed: 
deny Celie 

“Yes, but for Heaven’s sake, when did he 
write it? He hasn’t been gone three hours 
yet. It hasn’t struck two.” 

“Oh, he wrote it when he got home, I sup- 
pose: * 

“But how did you get it, then?” 


“ He mailed it.” 
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“Mailed it!” 

“Yes, At midnight. But you mustn't tell! 
He mailed it in the apple tree by the side gate. 
-There’s a hole there.” 

“But how did you know when to look? ” 

“ Oh, I always look before I go to bed—in 
case there might be one, you know. ‘There 
isn’t always.” 

“Aha! I remember now that you mysteri- 
ously disappeared! Margaret, you were there 
when he mailed it!”’ 

“Where? ” 

“Why, at the apple tree!” 

Was le” 

“Of course you were! And you know it! 
He must have whistled.” 

“Well, I suppose a man has a right to 
whistle, hasn’t he? ” 

“ Dear, dear, dear, dear! You are in love! 
I’m glad I’m going to be an old maid.” 

“Oh, Rose, dear, you think so now, per- 
haps, but you won’t always. I use’ | 
that, but, now that I think of it, it \ 
much that I really wanted to be one 
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well—prepare the way in case I might be 
one.” 

“ But that isn’t my feeling at all. Men are 
such doubtful characters.” 

“Some men, you mean. Men differ, of 
course, just as we women do.” 

“Yes, but you know what a woman is. She 
can’t hide it. With a man it’s different. And 
you must remember that all men are not like 
David. 

“True. Oh, Rose, dear, if you find one like 
David, grab him quick!” 

Ob, Jswill! = Trust me for that,“ replies 
the one who is to be an old maid. “ But how 
will I know when he is like David?” 

“Oh, you'll know!” 

“But how? Tell me.” 

It is a difficult question, and Margaret pon- 
ders it. 

“Well,” she explains, “Tm not at all sure 
that I can make it clear to you, dear, but—oh, 
you'll know that you know!” 

“ But how will I know that I know?” asks 


the inexorable Rose. “ You might as well say 
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that I’ll know that I know that I know! And 
that’s nonsense.” 

“Ah, no, dear!” cries the wise one softly. 
eLiat slove te 

It may appear to some a nice distinction, 
and to Rose, whose mind obviously is as yet 
unready for these nuances, the definition is 
inadequate. 

“Can’t you be a little more explicit, dear?” 
she inquires, giggling, but Margaret only sighs 
and gives her a hug of mingled ecstacy and 
despair. 

“Surely you don’t expect me to explain 
what the philosophers can’t!” 

“Bother the philosophers! What should 
they know about love? I’m going to ask 
David.” 

“ He can’t explain it, either. Nobody can. 
It’s the Great Mystery, you know. But, oh, 
if you only knew David as I know him! He’s 
so kind—and noble—and_thoughtful—and 
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chivalrous 


“Begin with A, dear,” Rose suggests, 
“and go down through the alphabet. You 
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know: ‘I love my love with an A, because he’s 
abnormal.’ ” 

“ He isn’t anything of the kind! He’s ador- 
able. It’s a shame for you to make fun. You 
wait till you fall in love, Rose, and come to me 
for sympathy.” 

““Oh, is it sympathy that you want?” cries 
the incorrigible one. “I didn’t suppose that 
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a person in love 

“Rose, if you don’t stop giggling, you'll 
wake the whole house! This is no laughing 
matter, I assure you. It’s the most serious 
subject in the world.” 

“1 know it, darling, but you wouldn’t want 
me to take David as seriously as you do!” 

“N-no. Perhaps not.” 

“ Especially when I’m half in love with him 
already. He’s so good-looking.” 

“TIsn’t he!” Margaret replies with a little 
squeeze of gratitude and delight. “Oh, there 
are handsomer men, of course—from an ar- 
tistic standpoint. But artists are so cold- 
blooded. And I loathe pretty men! Don’t 
your” 
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“Horrors, yes! Give me the nice homely 
ones every time when it comes to a lover. 
The pretty ones are in love with themselves. 
I don’t believe Romeo was half as handsome 
as they make out. He must have been homely, 
to have said so many lovely things.” 

“You seem to know a good deal about it, 
dear, for a girl who is dying to be an old 
maid.” 

“T didn’t say I was dying to be one, did [?”’ 

Y-ou inferred it. 

“Oh, well—of course. But I’m surprised 
that a person in love should take things so lit- 
erally.” 

“Oh, I knew that you were talking just to 
hear yourself, my dear. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you were in love already—engaged, 
for all I know.” 

“What makes you think so? ” 

“T didn’t say I thought so. But I do, now 
—now that you are so curious about it. You 
are dying to tell me something. You know 
you are.” 

“Why, the idea!” 
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“And I notice you haven’t denied any- 
thing.” 

‘ What is there to deny?” 

“Rose, you might as well confess, right 
now! When a girl snuggles up to you the 
minute you begin to talk about her being in 
love—she is in love! That’s all there is about 
it. J know! Who is he? What is he like? 
What does he do?” 

“He! Why, I don’t know whom you 
mean.”’ 

“Nonsense! Talking about being a spin- 
ster!—and I shouldn’t wonder if there is a 
letter under your pillow now! You let me 
see—Rose Porter! Why; you little fraud, 
you! That’s right—giggle! But you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! I’ve a good notion 
to keep this letter just to punish you.” 

“You can, if you want to. It’s yours, you 
know.” 

“Mine! Why, it isn’t either !—Why, it is, 
too! You little robber! What were you do- 
ing with my letter?” | 

“ Nothing.” 
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“Well, what were you going to do with 
ites 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Well, what did you take it for?” 

run tee 

“Sh! Rose, you’re the worst giggler I ever 
saw. I think I'll hang onto this. I can’t trust 
you any longer.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you read it now, 
and be sure of it? J would.” 

“No. It’s to be read in the morning.” 

“Well, this is morning.” 

“No. When I wake up.” 

“ He’d never know.” 

“Why, you little viper! Do you think I’d 
deceive him? Not for the world! It’s very 
wicked of you to suggest it. That’s just what 
happened in Eden, you remember. And now, 
I don’t believe that you’re in love.” 

“You wouldn’t know if I were!” 

“Wouldn’t 1?” 

“ Well—am 1?” 

“Yes, I think you are.” 

“What makes you think so?” 
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“ Because you ask me if I think so.” 

= Uhatis no reason at all.” 

“It’s a woman’s reason—the best reason in 
the world. Who is he? He’s homely, I 
know.” 

“ He isn’t either!” 

sw\hal 1 thought: so!” 

“Well, he isn’t homely.” 

“But you said you liked the nice homely 
ones.” 

=e \Velly-) He isnt) homely, Hes gotsthe 
loveliest eyes you ever saw—brown—with 
long, drooping lashes. And beautiful hands!” 

“What do you call him?” 

“Call him! It sounds as if you were talk- 
ing of a pet animal!” 

“ Well, what’s his name, then?” 

‘SYou won't tell?” 

eNO 

“You won’t breathe a word—to anybody 
—not even David?” 

“Cross my heart!” 

“ Well - 

“lstthat Hisname? + Well227 
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» Nowebetetey 

“ Peter what?” 

“ Peter Wigglesworth.” 

“ Wiggle-what?” 

“Wigglesworth. It isn’t what you'd call a 
pretty name, I know, but you don’t mind it 
when you once know Peter. And I think it 
very creditable in a man to overcome a name 
like that. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do. Still it isn’t such a bad name, 
Rose. It’s a name that you simply can’t for- 
get. 

“That’s so. And it looks even better than 
it sounds—especially engraved. It would 
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look awfully well, don’t you know, on a wed- 
ding invitation or a visiting card. I don’t 
mind it at all, now. I did just at first, but 
Peter is such a dear!” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Oh, about a month.” 

“ A month!” 

“Well, perhaps six weeks. Peter is one of 
those men that you don’t have to know long to 
get acquainted with.” 
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“And you are engaged already!’ 

“Oh, mercy, I didn’t say we were en- 
gaged!” 

“Well, you talk about how his name would 
look on wedding invitations and calling 
cards.” 

“Oh, well—of course, dear, you know how 
it is: one just writes the name down to see 
how it would be if one were Mrs. Peter Wig- 
glesworth.” 

© iL see. You are not engaged, but you're 
the next thing to it. Is that it?” 

“Oh, my, no! Why, we haven’t begun yet. 
He doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“Who doesn’t? Peter!” 

“Of course—Peter.” 

“Doesn’t know that you’re in love with 
him, you mean? ”’ ‘ 

“7 didn’t say that I was in love with him!” 
* “Well, for Heaven’s sake, Rose, what did 
you say?” 

“ Why, I said he wasn’t homely. That’s all 
[- said.” 

“Well, of all the quibblers 
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“It’s your own fault, darling. You 
shouldn’t always be inferring things, you 
know. Because you’re in love, you mustn't 
think that every other girl is. My, no!” 

“You called him a ‘ dear ’!” 

“And so he is! So is David. So are sev-- 
eral men I know.” 

“Ah, that’s all very well, Rose, but why 
should you think of him, especially, when I 
suggested that there was somebody—and 
jump to his defense when I said that that 
somebody was homely? Come, now, be log- . 
ical.” 

“Why, I used him merely as an example, 
you know.” 

“An example of what? ” 

“Why, of the—of the race. Of men in 
general.” 

“ But there was no occasion to defend men 
in general! J attack the one in particular, and 
you immediately jump to the defense of Peter! 
Now stop your giggling and tell me how 
in the world you are going to crawl out of 
that?” 
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“Why, darling, I’m not trying to crawl 
out of anything! You place me in wholly 
imaginary positions—places that J’ve never 
dreamed of—and then you expect me to get 
out of them!” 

“Rose, answer my question! ” 

“ What was it? I can’t remember all your 
—what d’you call them — hypotenuses — or 
hypotheses? Oh, I admit that I like him—if 
that’s what you wanted to know. But I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that I could ever 


love him. Not that he isn’t nice enough to be 
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loved, you know, but 
“ But what? ” 
“Well, you see, there are obstacles.” 
“ What kind of obstacles? ”’ 
“Oh, nothing insurmountable; just i 
“Just what?” 
“ Well, for one thing, we’re both light-com- 


plexioned.”’ 

“ What’s that got to do with it?” 

“7 don’t know. But it’s supposed to—isn’t 
it? Though, I confess, J don’t see what dif- 
ference it makes.” 
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“Nor I. If there aren’t any worse obsta- 


3) 


cles than that 


“ Well, there are, you see. I mean there 1s 
—one.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“ His father’s an undertaker.” 

“Um. Well—that is rather creepy, Rose, I 
admit. Still, ie needn’t be one.” 

“Mercy, no! I should hope not! He’s go- 


ing to be a lawyer. But to have such a thing 
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in the family, you know 


“Ves, I know. It is a misfortune—a kind 
of family skeleton, as it were—or bar sinister? 
Isn’t that what they call it when there’s any- 
thing a family would like to forget?” 

= Yes, I believe they; do. Mercy {aie 
wouldn’t be at all romantic, would it, to mar- 
ry into an undertaker’s family? It’s a shame, 
I think, for parents to spoil their sons’ pros- 
pects that way.” 

“T know, Rose, but somebody has got to be 
those dreadful things, you know.” 

“T suppose so. But they ought to be bach- 
elors, then, so there would be fewer people to 
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suffer the consequences. Still, I suppose bach- 
elors haven’t the heart to be undertakers.” 

“No, nor anything else! ” 

There is a moment’s silence, and then Mar- 
garet presses Rose’s hand. 

“Never mind, dear. Think just as little 
about it as you can.” 

“Oh, I will! I do. He’s awfully jolly. 
You’d never dream that he was the son of 
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“T know. I’ve often heard that—that the 
fathers, themselves, are apt to be jolly men. 
That is, behind the scenes, you know. Though 
it’s hard to believe. Still, don’t you mind, 
dearie. It will all come out right, I’m sure. 
Love is so—so different from other things. 
It’s so powerful that even—even troubles like 
can be overcome by it, if we just 


yours, dear 
have patience.” 

““Oh, J believe that, too. But think how 
fortunate you are, you and David, to have 
everything so perfectly romantic!” 

“T know. Still, even a romantic affair like 
ours may have its little ups and downs, you 
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know. David has one relative that he never 
speaks of.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“ Well, I’m not quite certain, but I think he 
ran off with somebody else’s wife, or some- 
thing like that.” 

“Oh, well, that’s more cheerful. But think 
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of having a 
“T know, dear. Don’t—don’t think of it, 

any more, please. It’s bad for you to let your 

mind dwell on such morbid subjects. Why, 

it’s two o’clock! Rose, we must go to sleep, or 

well be frights in the morning.” 

“Good night, Peggy. I hope that nothing 
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I’ve said 


“Oh, no, dear! Don’t worry. I always 
think last of some pleasant thing. I guess you - 
know whom?” 

“T can’t possibly guess.” 

“Humph! If you can’t, I won’t tell you. 
You may think of him, too, if you want to. 
I shan’t mind.” 

“Well, he is pretty nice. But I’d rather 
think of Peter.” 
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“All right, dear. There’s no accounting 
for tastes, you know. Oh, I don’t mean that! 
But I suppose by this time you have grown so 
accustomed to thinking of how jolly he is, that 
you don’t——” 

“Oh, mercy! When you know Peter, you 
don’t think of the Other Thing at all.” 

“That’s good. That proves what I said, 
doesn’t it—about the power of love?” 

“Yes, and Peter doesn’t get on at home, 
anyhow. I guess it isn’t very lively there.” 

“Probably not. Still, I suppose that’s only 
natural, under the circumstances. Have you 
—have you met the family? ”’ 

| Oh, ihey re all dead!” 

“ W-wha-at!”’ » 

“Except the father—and he’s the next 
thing to it! I simply wouldn’t have anything 
to do with him.” 

“T wouldn’t either. A woman must draw 
the line somewhere . . . Is Peter well?” 

“My, yes! He’s the perfect picture of 
health. He’s the champion all-around ath- 
lete of his school.” 
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“ Well, that’s comforting, isn’t it? That’s 
the most encouraging thing you’ve told me 


about Peter. . . . In speaking of him I 
think I’d mention that first, dear, if I 
were you. . . . First impressions, you 
know. ‘ 


“Oh, I think so, too.” 

“Did you speak, Rose?” 

“T said I thought so, too.” 

“Oh. I’m half asleep, I guess.” 

“Why, I thought you were thinking of 
David!” 

“What?” 

“T said I thought you were thinking of 
David.” 

“ Yes, isn’t he, though! Especially when he 
smiles. Did I ever tell you, Rose, that he 
writes verses? Oh, beautiful little things! I 
wish I could show you some of them. Per- 
haps I will, if you’re very good. They’re just 
for me; but I shouldn’t wonder if he would 
publish a book of poems some day. Not mine, 
of course. Still, I don’t know why he 
shouldn’t. No one need know that they were 
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addressed to me. Some of them remind you 
of Tennyson. Really, they do! I’m not jok- 
ing, dear, and you mustn’t laugh, will you, if © 
I let you see them—Rose, I believe you’re 
asleep! ” 

mavvbate Noe Umino. 

“Well, what was I talking about? ” 

“Why, about Peter.” 

“TI wasn’t either! You were dreaming of 
Peter.” 

“Was 1? Well, I’d like to know who could 
help it. You wait till you meet Peter. He 
and David would get on beautifully, [ know— 
they’re both so fond of Nature. Peter’s great 
at hare and hounds. Comes in first every time. 
And rowing and canoeing and sailing, and I 
don’t know what all! He perfectly loathes 
books, except the exciting kind, and you 
should have seen the face he made up over a 
copy of Keats! Or Tennyson—I’ve forgotten 
which. Which poet is it that has a silly little 
poem about the skylark? Something about 
‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit!’ You would have 
died laughing to hear Peter read it! Which 
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poet is that, anyhow? Why, Margaret, you 
horrid thing! You’ve gone to sleep!” 

“No, I haven’t, dear. Ive heard every 
word you said. Really. It was about Peter 
being so fond of Nature. Go on.” 

“ Well, which poet was it, then? You used 
to be perfectly daffy over poetry.” | 

“Which poet was what? ”’ 

“Margaret, you were asleep!” 

“Well, maybe I was, dear. What was it 
you wanted to know?’’ 

“T won't tell you now. When I talk about 
Peter you go to sleep!” 

“Well, when I talk about David you go to 
sleep! I'll tell you: you talk about David, and 
I'll talk about Peter : 

“Oh, mercy, Peggy, then we'll never go 
to sleep! It’s half past two.” 

“Well, then, let’s just think about them, 
dear. They’re not so much like—coffee when 


you—just think about ’em. . . ’s rather 
res’ ful—jus’ sink abou’ ’~em. . . . Goon, 
dear, I’m listening. . . . I-hear-you 

really: -... 7 Sev ry-wor-say ae eee 
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AVID, in his shirt sleeves, and with cob- 

web in his hair, lugged down from the 
garret an old family trunk studded with his 
mother’s initials in brass nails, and she dusted 
it for him, and sat down in front of it on the 
floor with her bunch of keys. He had been so 
accustomed to looking up to her—he had 
looked up to her so many years in fact, and of 
late, in spite of his surpassing stature, had 
still looked up to her in his imagination—that, 
looking down, and seeing her sitting there 
with one slender ankle showing from beneath 
her skirt, it seemed to him that he could imag- 
ine her as she had been when she was young. 
In a girl’s posture, her girlhood suddenly be- 
came real tohim. After all, it was not so long 
ago—his mother’s youth, which till now had 
been remote from him, and shadowy as a 
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dream—a fact of the vaguest significance to 
her son, in whose busy and abstracted fancy 
her most precious memories had floated only 
as the dissolving shapes of some pleasant fairy 
tale that she had told to him. Perhaps, too, it 
was his mood of tenderness upon the eve of 
their first great separation that gave him eyes. 
He said nothing, and she did not see his face 
—that illumined missal of a mother’s love, in 
which, through fondest study, so many visions 
are revealed. 

She had found the key and, raising the lid, 
disclosed, to his mild amusement, what seemed 
to him a droll collection of his outworn 
things. There was a sailor suit, which he 
measured laughingly against his breast—one 
that he had worn, she told him, on his “ first 
appearance on any stage ’’—on that never-to- 
be-forgotten Christmas eve when he scram- 
bled to the platform at the church and recited 
four breathless lines to an enchanted Sunday 
school! 

“You must remember it! You practiced 
for weeks,” 
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“No. I can remember singing, once; but 
I don’t remember that. What was the piece 
about? ”’ 

“Why, I can recite it now! You were one 
of twelve boys, each boy a month. And you 
were May. You were scared to death! You 
recited the four lines as one— 


“* « T-am-the-merry-month-o’-May-the- 
time-o’-birds-an’-flowers-when- 
little-childern-laugh-an’-play-in- 
fields-an’-fragr’nt-bow’rs.’ ”’ 


“And did I duck like that?” 

“You did—and ran! And_ everybody 
laughed. You were a funny little tad!” 

“And what’s this?” 

It was a marble bag with a draw-string at 
the top, and in it were a line and hook, a top, 
a broken buckle, a sling-shot, five pebbles, a 
rusty pocket knife with half a blade that would 
not open, a willow whistle that would not 
blow, a stub of pencil that would not write, ten 
tin tobacco tags, and a tattered Sunday-school 
leaflet with a picture of David and Goliath— 
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which accounted, probably, for the pebbles 
and the sling. 
“ These,’ said his mother, “we found on 
another Christmas eve, in your pockets, after 
you had gone to bed. We replaced them—all 
that we could—with new ones.” 
“ And you’ve saved this truck!” 
“Of course! And see—here is your first 

little baby dress. I made it myself. And 
here’s a bib—I made that, too—and a little 
flannel skirt, and a white one. And here are 
your very first shoes!” 

For these latter treasures David had noth- 
ing but an indulgent and rather shamefaced 
grin. 

“What are you going to do with them?” 
he inquired at last. 

“ Keep them, of course.” 

“ Those things! Well—let’s dump them all 
out, then, so that I can pack. I don’t believe,” 
he added, with a rueful glance about the room, 
“that everything’s going in.” 

His mother laughed, gazing from her heap 
of relics to his own upon the bed. 
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“Mercy! It’s the marble bag all over 
again! What in the world have you got there 
in the box?” . 

“School things—photographs, colors, pro- 
grams—souvenirs, you know. I thought 
they'd make the room look homier.” 

“But what will you want your snowshoes 
for in New York?” 

“Well—I might, you know. Saturday af- 
ternoons I might take little runs into the coun- 
try.” 

“And what’s the long package there?” 

There? — Letters.” 

“Letters! You are going to take all your 
old correspondence with you!” 

In his reply there was a note of annoyance 
and rebuke. 

“They are Margaret’s letters.” 

“Oh.” She watched him in silence as he 
put them in. “ And where did you get such a 
pretty embroidered case?” 

He smiled proudly. 

“Tt’s a housewife. Margaret made it for 


be) 


me. 
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“Then you won’t need mine.” 

“But Id like to keep both.” 

“ But you won’t use both. And mine,” she 
added, “isn’t half so pretty.” 

“But I like yours, too,’ he assured her 
loyally. “It isn’t so fancy, but it’s got buttons 
in it. Besides, you made it for me.” 

His mother flushed like a girl as she folded 
the baby clothes and laid them tenderly upon 
her arm. When she spoke again it was with 
a breathless attempt at cheerfulness. 

“When you show your photographs, you 
mustn't forget to tell them that your mother 
was your first sweetheart.” 

David, stooping suddenly in the midst of 
his packing, kissed her lightly on the ear. 

“T won't forget.” 

He chose not to see her eyes. 

“And your books,” she asked, “ what will 
you do with them?” 

“T’ve got a soap box.” 

“And will you have occasion in New York, 
dear, to use three French grammars? ”’ 

“Well,” he replied, “they’re different 
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methods, and I thought I’d brush up my 
French—evenings, you know. It’ll be pretty 
lonesome.” 

“TI know,” she answered. “ And if you'll 
aeed three French grammars, I'll need twenty 
aere. You've got German books, too. And 
Spanish!” 

“Well, you see, I thought I would divide 
the week between them—two nights for each 
language.” 

She smiled at him proudly. 

“It’s a fine idea! My!—by the time you 
come home again to see your old mother— 
hink of it!—you'll be a linguist!” 

David shook his head. 

“Don’t count too much, mother, upon that,” 
1e said. 

“And your Sundays?” she inquired. 
“What will you do with them?” 

“ Go to church, I suppose, and walk, or read. 
Oh, I shall have enough to do in New York. 
[ guess there’s always enough to do down 
here. And, besides,” he added, “I’m not go- 
ng to wait forever for Margaret,” 
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“T’ve sewed every button on tight,” she 
told him, as he laid in his linen. ‘ There isn’t 
a rip or a tear anywhere. I’ve looked them 
over twice.” 

“ Mother,” he asked, pausing in his work 
to regard her wistfully, ““ why don’t you ever 
—say anything—when I speak of Margaret?” 

“Why, Davy, I do.” 

“No. And you almost never even mention 
her.” He shook his head sadly, with down- 
cast eyes. “‘ You don’t know Margaret. Oh, 
you know she’s pretty—everybody knows 
that; but you don’t know how sensible she is 
and kind. She has wonderful ideas—wonder. 
ful! And she’s an excellent housekeeper,” he 
added, as if that perhaps would be more con: 
vincing to his mother’s mind. 

“IT don’t doubt you, Davy,” she replied 
She, too, was looking down upon the gar 
ments that she held tightly in her embrace 
smoothing their imaginary wrinkles with ab 
stracted care. 

“Just because I love her,’ David went on 
“you mustn’t feel that I think the less of you 
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Why, | shall think more of you!” he cried 
with sudden radiance, clasping his hands 
about his knees and gazing off blissfully into 
the future. “ She’ll help me to understand you 
better. And we'll have a little cottage some- 
where and be as happy as three larks to- 
gether!” 

His mother smiled. 
pe ~ Larks nest in pairs, my dear,” she said 

gently, but he was deaf to everything but 
those inner harmonies for which he strove to 
find the words—the rhapsody that should ex- 
press his dream. 

“We can still have brooks and woods and 
fields about us. Around New York there 
must be beautiful little spots to live in, far 
enough for you, and near enough for me— 
and Margaret. Oh, I’ll find one for us, and 
we'll get out of this petty little one-horse town. 
A man can’t grow here; nor a woman either. 
There we'll have plays and music and pic- 
tures and shops—everything for every mood 
—and people who are trying to make to-mor- 
row something different from to-day. That’s 
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what I like! And that’s what you'll like, too, 
when you try it, mother.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s better not to have old folks around, in- 
terfering with your being young together.” 

“Ah, but there you'll be young again! 
There’s no chance here to be anything but 
what people choose to think you are. And 
that’s the tyranny of it all. Because they’ve 
always known me as a child, they’d keep me 
one forever if they could—these people! And 
you an old woman! Why, you're not old yet. 
And think of the fun we'll have—you on one 
arm, and Peggy on the other, trotting off with 
me to cafés and theaters!” 

“ But such things take money, Davy.” 

“There’s plenty of money down there, if 
you go after it. And that’s my affair.” 

“T know it, Davy, but it seems a pretty big 
affair to me. All these responsibilities that 
you take so lightly °—she sighed, and shook 
her head at him—“ seem monstrous for you to 
shoulder. Why, only yesterday, you were 
. ” 
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“No, I wasn’t!” David interposed. “ It’s 
been years, mother, since | was a—what you 
had in mind. You forget that I’m a man.” 

“I remember,” she answered softly, “ that 
you were a little boy. I had you by the hand, 
and, before I knew it, you had slipped away 
from me. But if you’ll only keep good, Davy, 
and happy—that’s all [ ask for you, even if I 
do seem a little quiet about your plans. And 
if you’re sure, dear, that she’s the one for 


” 


you 
“Sure! Why, mother is 
“T know, Davy, only don’t disappoint her, 


ear.” 

He only smiled. 

““She’s too lovely to disappoint.” 

“ Any good woman,” his mother answered, 
“is too lovely to disappoint.” 

David rose to his feet and stretched himself 
lazily. 

“T believe you, mother, but you make me 
laugh. Really, you do. You cross so many 
bridges for me, and it’s such an utterly impos- 
sible one that you are crossing now. You 
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don’t know Margaret yet. Wait till you do. 
She’s coming here often while ’m away. And 
you'll hug her! You see if you don’t. You 
can’t help it. Nobody can—that is,” he added, 
with a blush—‘ nobody who has the right. 
And you have the right. She’s to be your 
daughter. Think of it, mother!—the daugh- 
ter that you’ve never had! And as to forget- 
ting her,’”’ he added, drawing from his pocket 
a little case embroidered with forget-me-nots, 
“see what she’s made for me. It holds two 
pictures—hers and yours!” 

He regarded them fondly. 

“You must be good to her while I’m away. 
She’s only a girl, and she’s a little bit afraid 
of you.” 

Otel 

“ Afraid of not pleasing you.” 

His mother smiled. 

“Well, to tell the truth, dear, I’m a little bit 
afraid of her.” 

“Of Margaret!” 

His mother nodded. 

“But why?” 
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“Oh, I can’t tell why. I suppose it’s foolish 
—but I’m your mother, dear.” 

“Why, that’s just what she says—when I 
want to know why she’s afraid of you! I 
should think it would be the other way—that 
your being my mother would make you both 
fond and comfortable at once.” 

“If you were a woman, Davy, you would 
understand.” 

“Well, at any rate,” he answered, “ /’m not 
afraid of either one of you—any longer.” He 
laughed, patting his mother upon the cheek, 
and put the case carefully back into an inner 
pocket. YOu. are: mine, both of you, *glie 
added, as he resumed his packing, “ and I be- 
long to you both.” 

“Once,” she answered, rising with her 
armful, “you were all mine, Davy. Did you 
ever think of that?” Smiling upon him as he 
kneeled before his work, she ran her fingers 
softly through his hair. ‘ You didn’t think, 
did you, that your mother, who has preached 
unselfishness to you all these years, could her- 
self be selfish? Why, Davy, I used to be 
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jealous of the very river, when it took you 
away from me!” : 

For reply he sprang lightly to his feet, and 
lifting her suddenly in his arms, set her, in 
spite of her protests, in the midst of the dis- 
order upon his bureau, holding her there, 
playfully, against her will, and with such irre- 
sistible young strength and humor that she 
regained her own, and, vowing cheerfulness, 
was set gently down upon her feet again. 

All this was in the morning of a winter’s 
day. Later, the trunk locked fast, and the 
soap box nailed and marked, against all errors 
that flesh, more particularly of the common 
carrier variety, is heir to—proud superscrip- 
tions, upside and down, with admonitory signs 
of the precious and perishable nature of 
French grammars, which, as everyone knows, 
are dry, and must be kept so—later, when the 
last arrangement was complete, and the even- 
ing of departure settled swiftly down. upon 
that little world where he had been a boy, its 
shadows encompassed even David’s blithe 


young heart. Wandering aimlessly in the twi- 
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light, from room to room of the familiar 
house, ghosts of memories leaped out upon 
him, putting to flight all buoyant hopes and 
roseate dreams. They were the startling phan- 
toms of forgotten things, that now, remem- 
bered with the exalted vision that comes only 
in such hours of farewell, seemed strangely 
beautiful—even the most trivial and absurd 
among them—appaliingly beautiful! so that he 
felt his breath stop short, and his bosom trem- 
ble with a passion of tenderness for the very 
walls that had enclosed them, shutting them 
in for him against oblivion. And the farther 
removed they were, the fairer they appeared 
—those departed hours. Time, it seemed, had 
a way of marvelously softening the crudest 
colorings of his life; of combining, in exquisite 
melody, notes heard at intervals, with others 
that his ear had missed—while the little house, 
where he had watched and listened, sighing 
to be gone, seemed now to have been always 
dear. And the little town of his contempt 
loomed singularly sweet and calm, out there 
in the falling night, its lights, street lamps, and 
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the gleams of familiar windows dancing like 
fireflies in his swimming ken. It was aston- 
ishing to think, as he leaned his brow against 
the pane, that the morrow’s sun would gild 
roofs and steeples and the snow-leafed trees, 
just as on a thousand mornings that he re- 
called as one—one radiant vista, from the only 
chamber that he had ever known—but that his 
eyes would open upon another window and 
another world! 

But at the thought of new roofs and hopes 
with the sun upon them, the twinkling night 
lamps ceased their dancing. Turning reso- 
lutely from the window, and from the room 
where he had slept so long, and refraining 
even from one last backward glance into its 
lonely shadows, David descended to the light 
below. His mother, with such thoughts and 
feelings as he now could guess—youth grows 
so fast, and with such leaps and bounds of in- 
sight and experience—was setting the table 
for the evening meal. 

“ Three places, mother ?”’ 


She lowered her eyes before his searching 
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glance, and he caught her rapturously in his 
arms. 

“When did you think of it?” 

“ Oh—this morning.” 

If he did not reflect upon her shamefaced 
answer, it was in his joy; and, moreover, he 
was eager now to assist her with this final 
meal, which must be a banquet, not of fare- 
well but of welcome—not of auld acquaintance 
but of new, and of that bright new life which 
they would lead, all three together, when he 
had stormed New York, and won, somehow, 
upon its ragged edge, that firelit cottage of 
his dream. He was concerned, now, in every 
detail of this simple feast, which otherwise he 
would have scarcely thought of. Linen and 
silver he scanned with an eye jealous for the 
honor of his house and guest. There must be 
a certain kind of jam 

But for that, it seemed, his mother had ar- 
ranged already, though not for her sake who 
was coming, but for his who would so soon 


be gone, and where no such sweet, either of = 


food or forethought, would be obtainable. It 
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appeared, indeed, that the menu had been 
planned some days before, subtly, and with 
maternal rather than housewifely care—in 
truth, with no thought whatever of domestic 
precedent or epicurean proprieties, but solely 
with a mind and heart to please Her Boy. So 
there was to be his most delectable of meats, 
baked ham, sweetly encrusted with brown 
sugar and rolled cracker crumbs, stuck full of 
cloves; stuffed peppers, pancakes, and floating 
island—all these with the Jam, apple butter, 
and cocoanut cake. Whimsical repast, it was 
just such a dinner as a boy might dream of— 
and digest; and at the discovery of each sep- 
arate and particular joy, and to the embar- 
rassment of their preparation, David, seizing 
his mother about the waist, waltzed her be- 
tween the stove and pantry. 

She smiled fondly, yet a little sorrowfully, 
upon this wild exuberance. If only he had 
been a little touched as well by what it had 
touched her so to plan for him. Yet it was but 
natural, after all, she told herself, that even in 
these parting hours he should be rather of his 
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sweetheart’s gay young world than of his 
mother’s old one. 

It was perfect, he declared, yet his delight 
sought still some crowning touch—one that 
should be all his own. 

Flowers! 

A dozen roses in the center of the feast! 

“ But it’s so far, David. There isn’t time.” 

“Yes—if I run.” 

Already he was in his coat, and he was off 
like an arrow. He ran all the way out—to the 
greenhouse; and all the way back—to Mar- 
garet’s; and in breathless triumph brought 
home with him just thirteen roses! 

Here, too, was a surprise in store for him. 
For when Margaret, with the aid of his ador- 
ing fingers, divested herself of her furs and 
cloak, behold!—the dress of dresses that he 
had loved to see her in! It was a summer 
gown, but she had donned it lovingly in his 
honor. A dawnlike pink, he had himself de- 
scribed it, and it brought out marvelously the 
still deeper coloring of her cheeks, in which 
to-night there was an added flush, in honor of 
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his mother. She stood, bright-eyed, but trem- 
ulous, before the elder woman. And it is 
worth remarking—two facts that he learned 
by chance, and at divers times, long afterwards 
—that his mother thought it strange and fool- 
ish in the girl to dress so thinly, and Margaret 
thought she never had sat down to so odd a 
dinner ! 

She ate of it, David declared, just so much 
as would have kept a bird from starving. He 
had never seen her so silent and demure. His 
mother, too, seemed strangely quiet, though 
she smiled unceasingly—that faint, wry smile 
with which a woman diverts attention from 
her eyes, and the secrets in them. And she 
made kindly efforts to urge Margaret to a 
heartier appetite, having none herself. David 
ate and talked for three. 

Margaret, indeed, ventured one breathless 
little jest, which she had read the other day, 
and David explained it to his mother, who 
joined doubtfully in their laughter. Humor, 
she said, had changed since she was young. 
There was one joke in particular, she remem- 
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bered, that had always amused her. It was 
about a man who had forgotten something, 
and gone back after it, and when he got there 
—well, anyway, it was something that he had 
said—something perfectly killing, she had for- 
gotten what—she had forgotten the point, but 
she never should forget, as long as she lived, 
her tears of laughter! If they could only have 
heard David’s father tell it! 

The novels, also, which David and Mar- 
garet had been reading—to his mother they 
were like the jokes; there were no great ones 
any more—no Dickens books or Thackerays. 

Margaret confessed that she had never read 
Thackeray: his books were so fat. Dickens 
she had loved as a child, when her father read 
aloud. But she adored “ Trilby ”’! 

And David’s mother gave a little gasp. 

David was for ‘“ Soldiers Three,’ but she 
shook her head. The language, she said, was 
so unrefined. She didn’t know what the world 
was coming to. 

“Well, for one thing, it is coming to a 
broader view of life, mother.” 
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“ But even life,” she answered, “isn’t what 
it used to be.” 

There was a pause. Her world, and their 
world, and that chasm of the years between— 
how should it be bridged? . . . Mar- 
garet, with sudden inspiration, remarked that 
the weather had been beautiful. It seemed to 
her that she had never known such a season 
for sleigh rides. . . . But when David's 
mother was a girl there had been more snow 
—the whole world sparkled from fall till 
spring! 

Even the Weather, it appeared, had 
changed! To her these modern winters 
never would be Winter. And as for sleigh 
rides 

Margaret, with a young girl’s wondering 
humility in the presence of Experience, strove 
to imagine a whiter whiteness than she had 
seen—but it was impossible, remembering cer- 
tain hours with David under the winter moon. 
Doubt as she might, however, her own young 
world seemed strangely dull and uneventful, 
and in this hour of hours when, for David’s 
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sake, no less than for her own, she would have 
liked to vindicate his choice—to surprise, or 
charm a little—she could think of nothing 
worth the telling. Youth had been so much 
more wonderful when David’s mother was a 
girl. 

David was oblivious. No qualms disturbed 
him in behalf of one whose eyes and hair, 
whose cheeks, and small white hands, and very 
gown, all spoke so eloquently. 

And what a beautiful beginning they were 
making—all three as one! 

He was brimming with good humor, and be- 
came hilarious over the floating islands. Pi- 
rates, as he proceeded to describe and demon- 
strate, haunted that delectable archipelago, 
until in the midst of an ungodly, and certainly 
unmannerly, enterprise, an earthquake swal- 
lowed them up, in just retribution for their 
horrid sins. Isles, ships, and buccaneers, 
“cutlasses and all,” were horribly engulfed 
and totally obliterated before the very eyes of 
his astonished auditors. 

Could New York resist him? Margaret was 
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in such tears of laughter as his mother had 
shed once over those jokes whose points she 
had forgotten. But when David would have 
had her join in the diversion—there was a 
certain rabbit story which he declared she did 
“beautifully with her nose’’—she turned 
quite pale. Not for the world, before his 
mother ! 

But she would sing, then. 

Oh, not to-night! Please, no. She had 
eaten too heartily. She was out of practice. 
She had had a cold. 

But his mother joined in his entreaties. She 
had never heard Margaret sing, and David 
had so often talked of it. 

He forced her gently to the piano. 

“Just once, Peggy, for me! It will be ages 
before I shall hear you sing again.” 

So, to please him, and after many helpless 
protestations, she began a breathless little 
song, in the merest echo of that lovely voice 
in which she had so often sung for him. Al- 
together it was an ill-starred performance— 
even David felt an uneasy prickling, partly of 
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skin, partly of conscience—and Margaret fin- 
ished on the verge of tears. 

But there were real tears in the older wom- 
an’s eyes. The song had not been the failure 
they imagined. It was an old one, and to her 
it was less a solo than a duet, in which past 
and present mingled in such harmony as they 
did not dream of, and that other voice more 
than supplied all tremulous deficiencies. It 
was Parepa-Rosa’s. 

“T heard her sing it years ago,” she told 
them, “and I shall never forget it—never—as 
long as I live! . . . You sing very sweetly, 
my dear.” 

“Just wait till I take you to New York!” 
cried David. ‘“‘ Then there’ll be music, moth- 
er lm, 

“ Ah, yes, but—it won’t be Parepa-Rosa!”’ 

All three were silent. David, strolling aim- 
lessly about the room, looked at his watch— 
took another turn—looked at it again, and 
cleared his throat. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ we ought to be go- 
ing. 
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“Why, there’s an hour yet!” his mother 
cried. But seeing that his cheeks had flushed, 
and that Margaret’s, also, were suddenly of a 
deeper coloring, her own took on the faintest 
possible hue of rose. 

“Of course,” she added, “ you mustn’t miss 
your train.” 

David helped Margaret to resume her wraps. 
it had been arranged that on his way to the 
station he should leave her at her door, and 
while for this slight digression ampler time 
had been allowed than any mere matter of dis- 
tance would appear to warrant, his mother, to 
his great relief, said nothing more. She re- 
membered other hours, gone more than twen- 
ty years, when another mother had been wont 
to yield an only son—to her, and with the most 
unlovely grace as she had thought till now. 
Now, at last, she could understand, and a 
wave of pity for all lonely women with sons to 
lose, whether by death or life—it seemed, for 
the moment, almost the same to her—so over- 
whelmed her that across her face passed a 
shadow of disdain for the pretty little happy 
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innocence of the girl beside her. But it was 
gone on the instant, remembering how her 
own young heart had been all buds and snow. 

“My dear,” she said, turning to Margaret 
with a sudden kindness in her eyes, “ you must 
have the roses—half from David and _ half 
from me. My half,” she added, ds she gave 
them, “may seem more lovely to you twenty 
years from now!” 

Margaret, confused, and wondering what it 
might be that she must wait so long to under- 
stand, blushed deeply and murmured an ac- 
knowledgment. Never had she felt so young 
and foolish and dismayed. Her very love 
~ seemed insignificant —one little springtime 
compared to those seasons that were gone. 
But something in her loveliness—more sure, 
more beautiful than wit, or song, or any ac- 
complishment whatever—something in that 
shining wistfulness of her eyes, and in the 
tremulous drooping of her lips, was so irre- 
sistible that she found herself, somehow, in his 
mother’s arms. 

“My dear . . . J haven’t forgotten 
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And Margaret, unable to even think of an- 
swering, clung softly to her, with swimming 
eyes. 

It was a victory so sudden, and so unex- 
pected, that David stared. 

‘“Why, mother,” he cried, “ you look twen- 
ty years younger!”’ 

“Perhaps Iam!’’ But only for the instant 
was she a girl again. 

‘“Good-by, my boy!” 

He was still her David, strive as she would 
to see him with new eyes, like Margaret’s, as 
the man that he vowed he had become. If she 
had caught some glimpses of a man, it was not 
David—it was his father that she had seen in 
him. 

Dimly, she could see that he had turned, 
with Margaret on his arm, and that he waved 
his hand to her. She could see no more. He 
had become a voice 

‘““Good-by, mother!” 

When she saw again, he, too, had become a 
memory. 
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New York. 

... And, as Smith would say, “If the Vil- 
lage could see me now!” Smith is my room- 
mate, a fellow in our office, the most irresisti- 
ble rogue you ever saw, who never goes to bed 
till one. We call him the Knave of Hearts. 
He calls you my Country Sweetheart, and 
though he doesn’t know your name, and has 
never had so much as a glimpse of the picture 
that I carry, he swears that he has seen you 
before somewhere. He isn’t quite sure, but he 
thinks it was in the fancy-work booth at the 
Ladies’ Fair, or at the Oyster Supper given 
by the Guild (you'll remember which one, he 
says), and he wants me to ask you if you didn’t 
notice the tall, good-looking young man, in the 
purple necktie, whom you helped three times 


to stew! 
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As to the necktie, I could well believe him, 
for he has enough of them hanging from his 
gas jet to start a haberdasher’s shop. He 
gave me a beauty the other day—lavender— 
and Saturday afternoons, when we have 
drawn our salaries, and had a perfectly celes- 
tial lunch (chicken, with music) to make us 
forget the corned-beef hash we’ve lived on 
through the week, we stroll up Fifth Avenue, 
carrying canes—he in his cravat, and I in 
mine! And it is then, and just when we are 
particularly swagger, you know, that he leans 
over, confidentially, and murmurs in my ear: 
“T say, old fellow—if the Village could see us 
now!—eh?” Oh, you'd like Smith. You 
couldn’t help it. He’s such a good-humored 
fakir. I tell him he is like no one else in the 
world, but he says that New York is “ full of 
him ’”—and he ought to know. 

And New York’s great! Most people tell 
you they feel so small here. I did myself the 
first week or two, but after you have learned 
the ropes, and begin to feel at home, that all 
wears off. You walk differently! I suppose 
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it’s the bigness and the rush of everything that 
so enlarges one—there is so much to live up to, 
and catch up with, and get ahead of. You 
will be sauntering along, with all the time in 
the world, and the first thing you know, you - 
have dug out after the man in front! And 
when you beat him, there’s another—there is 
always a fellow in front, down here—and be- 
fore you know it, you are at Forty-second 
Street with no reason under the sun! So you 
pike back again, and beat all the fellows going 
the other way—all that you can—and the fun- 
ny part of it is, they don’t know that they’ve 
been beaten! (Because, you see, they’ve been 
beating a string of other fellows.) And so it 
goes on, all day long—everybody getting 
ahead of everybody else. And that’s New 
York. 

It makes some people tired, but it’s Life, 
Peggy! Life always did make some people 
weary—and some people make Life weary. 
(Some of the folks back home, for example.) 
Think of beginning to yawn at half past eight! 
Why, that’s the time they begin to laugh here 
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—and they whoop it up till one in the morn- 
ing. 

Smith has taken me to a little French res- 
taurant where you can get a whole table 
d’héte dinner, with wine, for forty cents! 
Think of it!—and you ought to see the peo- 
ple!—all artists or poets or actors or some- 
thing-or-other, and as friendly as you please. 
I saw a young woman crown her escort with 
a lettuce salad the other night. She said they 
were vine leaves, and called him Bacchus. 
Everybody roared. .. . 

Smith desires to be remembered to you. He 
says he has heard so much about you that he 
feels as if he were half acquainted already. 
And he particularly wishes me to assure you 
that he will keep his eye on me. . 


Dear Davip: .. . Everybody asks after 
you and wants to know how you like New 
York—even poor Wilbur, who was always a 
little bit afraid of you, you remember. He 
had never called, since our engagement was 


announced, until the other night. And what 
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do you think? He has given up his Epic! He 
says that people don’t care for poetry any 
more, and he thinks of studying for the min- 
istry—but until he is sure, he has taken a posi- 
tion in the Red Front drug store. He has 
charge of the soda fountain. And it’s amus- 
ing, but it’s a fact, that since he gave up the 
Epic, he has taken to cutting his hair! Lem 
Singer actually put it in the Advertiser under 
the head “Improvements in Our Midst!” 
The whole town is laughing about it. Poor 
Wwalbor es uteit-was Tuntiy.-S., 

How I should love to see you carrying a 
cane! But I can’t quite imagine you yet in a 
lavender tie. Don’t tell your gorgeous and 
impudent Mr. Smith that I said so, but I can 
imagine him in a red vest with green polka 
dots. J suppose you wear gloves now every 
day, even to the office. How you hated them 
bere | ieee 2 

Oh, I suppose it is impossible not to change 
when one goes to New York, but don’t let its 
bigness make us seem too little and insignifi- 
cant. I know you won't, and I don’t know 
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why I mention it at all, unless it is because I 
have been a little sad to-day. No one under- 
stands me as you do, and now that you are 
gone, I turn to your letters, and read them, 
again and again, trying to picture you in all 
the wonderful places you describe. To think 
that you should even walk differently! Yet I 
don’t know why not. You write differently. 
And how could your letters be the same as 
when you dropped them, after dark, into our 
hollow apple tree? Then, of course, you 
didn’t have much to tell of but ourselves and 
the stars and flowers—for what else can one 
write of in the country? But it was lovely— 
and it is all right for Wilbur to give up being 
a poet (he never really was one), but I don’t 
want you, ever, to stop being mine... . 


... But, Peggy, you mustn’t think that I 
am always laughing, here, because I say other 
people are. Sometimes the mere fact that 
everybody else does seem so gay—especially 
at night, when all the world is eating and 


drinking and going to the theater, and all 
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Broadway is afire—makes you feel like a 
street gamin in front of a candy shop. You 
will spend your last cent to reassure yourself 
—to make yourself feel that you are not out of 
it—that you are really in the current of things. 
It is so gloomy, walking up and down alone, 
that in desperation you go in where every- 
thing is warm and shining, and just sitting 
there, watching the faces and listening to the 
laughter and the music, you feel yourself a 
man again—Somebody Doing Something— 
and if you don’t feel that, you are lost in New 
York. And the next day, maybe, you walk 
to the office, and go without a lunch when you 
are hungry, because you ate and drank when 
wou weren ta Uhat’s\) New York, «too. 42. 
Most of the fellows are broke by Wednesday. 
Smith borrows every Tuesday, by the clock. 
I usually hang out till Friday noon. . . . But 
it’s a bully old town! 


. . . Oh, Davy, my food has choked me all 
day! To think of you hungry! Please, please, 
don’t do so any more. Your health will suf- 
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fer. Whatever you do, dear, you must eat. 
Why don’t you put aside, each Saturday, 
enough to be sure of all your luncheons, Fri- 
days included, and then not touch it for any- 
thing? Think of it! Suppose you should be 
ill!’ Oh, I can’t bear to think of that! Remem- 
ber, you are not alone any longer in what you 
do. You must promise me faithfully, for my 
sake, David, that you will never go without a 
meal again. Really, dearest, it doesn’t pay to 
economize in that way... . 

P. S. I am sending you a box of ginger 
cookies and a caramel cake. I made them my- 
self. I would have sent some floating island, 
only I was afraid it wouldn’t ride very well. 
I hope the glass jar will arrive unbroken—it’s 
crab-apple jelly. Couldn’t you always keep a 
cake of sweet chocolate in your pocket, just to 
be sure, you know? It’s very nourishing. 


DARLING: 
Your box was manna from heaven! Smith 
was in raptures over the caramel cake (he 


ate two thirds of it himself), but how did you 
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know, he asks, that it was his favorite? We 
sent out for two other homesick fellows, who 
brought along crackers and cheese, and Smith 
got a wash-pitcher full of beer—oh, it was 
lovely! The landlady looked pretty sour next 
morning—said nobody could sleep a wink— 
but it doesn’t matter. We were going to move, 
anyhow. . 

Look out for the new address. It will make 
the third that I have sent already, but it’s the 
custom here. You go out with Smith, and 
every little while he'll point up and say: ‘“‘ See 
that window? I used to live up there.” When 
two New Yorkers meet after an interval, the 
first question is, “Hello! How are you?” 
and the second is, “ Where are you living 
now?” And if you should have to say, 
“Same old place,” you would feel sheepish. 
If would sound as if you weren’t getting 
1 ae 

Now you are not to worry any more, my 
darling, about my fasting. The fellows help 
each other out, you know. One day, when we 
were both hard up, Smith lugged to the office 
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a two-volume “Conquest of Peru” that his 
aunt had sent him for Christmas—he never 
read the thing, anyhow—and that noon we 
sold it to a second-hand book dealer for fifteen 
cents, and had a corking lunch—two glasses 
of rich Jersey milk and a couple of plums. 
.. . And there are so many clocks around, 
you really don’t need your watch, unless you 
have the money to spare. So don’t worry any 
more, my pet. But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
breathe a word of all this to Mother! She 
wouldn’t sleep a wink... . 


. . . [ went to see your mother yesterday, 
and we had a good long talk about—you 
would never guess whom. We seem to be 
nearer to each other now—now that we have 
so much in common—missing you so much. 
She showed me a box of your little baby 
things, all carefully put away in lavender, and 
a marble bag full of the funniest relics of your 
naughty little boyhood (you used to hunt 
birds, young man, with a sling!), and if I can 
only make her love me one thousandth part of 
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the way she does you, I shall be very happy. 
Be careful, dear, to write often to her. I think 
it hurt her just a little that I should be the 
first to hear of your advancement in the office, 
though that, of course, was merely because 
you are writing to me every day. Hereafter 
I shall endeavor to be more discreet. What do 
you think? She has invited me to dinner upon 
your birthday. . =. 

My spring sewing keeps me pretty busy. I 
am making the dearest little pink-and-white 
gown! Mother wondered why I should have 
all my things pink! If I had worn blue that 
night upon the river—what then? Would you 
have preferred me in pink, I wonder? Or is 
pink really the more becoming? .. . 

To-day seemed so springlike that I went 
for a walk as far as the Apple Bowl, looking 
for bluebirds, but only saw a chickadee. The 
hedges look as if they would like to blush, if 
the sun would only make them. It is one 
of those raw, disappointing days, innocent to 
the eye, but mischievous to the nose—though 
if you had been with me, I shouldn’t have had 
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a fault to find. It is what I call loveless 
WeEallicl. vas 6 


. . . How you would smile, my Peggy, at 
some of these people in our boarding house! 
The woman opposite me at table, for example, 
who calls me “green” and laughs at every- 
thing I say! Well, if I’m green, she’s yellow. 
You should see her hair!—and her rings!— 
and the airs she puts on! And she’s forty- 
five, if she’s a day. For a living, I believe, 
she makes or sells or wears—I don’t know 
which—some kind of face cream. And there’s 
a fat man-milliner (retired) married to a 
woman who used to be an actress, or an elocu- 
tionist, and they talk all the time of the famous 
persons that they know intimately, and whom 
they meet every Saturday night at a salon! 

There’s a rather fetching young person on 
the fourth floor who goes sometimes to these 
affairs—though not in her professional capac- 
ity. Dear, no! Not as a manicurist. Noth- 
ing so common as that, my dear. Soirée 


nights, Smith says, she is the widow of the 
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celebrated Russian exile, Kickedmeoutski (or 
something to that effect), and is herself a 
Nihilist, hunted from pillar to post by the 
emiss-s-saries of the Czar!—liable, in short, 
to be kidnapped ’most any dark night by spies! 
And I eat at the same table with her, my dear! 
What do you think of that? She speaks Eng- 
lish fuently. As might be expected, she has 
a special fondness for caviare, but compro- 
mises with sardines (there is always a box or 
two upon her window-sill to remind her, I sup- 
pose, of “the other side”). But, to do her jus- 
tice, she is really a very clever girl (née Fin- 
nigan, Smith declares) who, all week long, 
manages to elude the agents of the St. Peters- 
burg police, disguised as the Twenty-third 
Street manicurist, Adele Foulard! 

Smith, who is in love with her, though he 
pretends to treat the affair as one of his 
little jokes, went to the salon last week as Mr. 
Trelawney Trelawney, of London, the Rising 
Young Political Economist. Miss Foulard 
asked me why / didn’t go! She has wonderful 
gray eyes, with the longest lashes you ever 
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saw, and a glance that haunts you. One can 
laugh, of course, and say with Smith that it is 
the “ Nihilist’ in her, but it is a look so sad 
and so appealing that I cannot help wondering 
if it isn’t really a glimpse into an inner life 
which she conceals from the world, and which 
Smith, for example, with all his cleverness, 
and his curiosity, might never have a chance 
to see. 

For it is astonishing how many persons one 
meets here, especially women, who appear to 
have had some mysterious tragedy in their 
lives. They all have an air about them as if 
they might tell you something, if they would. 
But they don’t. You can talk for an hour of 
your past and your dreams, and they’ll listen, 
and grin, but they'll tell you nothing of their 
own. Perhaps they don’t care to remember, 
or look forward. Yet here they all are, strug- 
gling and scheming and _sacrificing—living, 
some of them, in wretched holes—and just to 
be here, as far as you can tell. They’ve come 
from somewhere, and they’re here, and that’s 


all you know of them. Oh, we are all New 
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Yorkers (!) but our homes are—Heaven 
knows where. .. . 


DEAREST: 

Can you imagine it—the sky all blue and 
_ white, and patches of green already in the wet 
places among the hills? And the butterflies 
and the bluebirds and song sparrows—and, 
oh, Davy, it only comes once a year! It doesn’t 
seem right that we should miss one single lit- 
tle spring together. I walk and walk, breath- 
ing in the heavenly air, and one moment I am 
almost flying myself with the joy of it, and 
the next I can’t quite keep back the tears. I 
don’t know why beautiful things should be so 
sad—except that they are passing—and oh, so 
swiftly! And you are not here to share them 
with me. I never thought of you so much as 
now, while I am watching the whole world 
change and soften into leaves and flowers. 
Not only the valley, the very town is exquisite 
—ah, you couldn't hate it now, if you tried, 
Davy, seeing it in this lovely haze of the first, 
faint foliage of spring! Even the homely little 
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wooden houses seem pleasanter to look at— 
though, I confess, one doesn’t see anything 
very clearly, there is so much to see, and all 
at once—so many nev things, in the air and 
on the ground, that you are afraid that you 
will miss. The whole world swims before you 
—yes, and underfoot! For you must pick 
your way along the muddy paths, and espe- 
cially in the fields, which are full of rivulets, 
and on the hillsides, where there are pretty 
little cascades dripping from the rocks. And 
all the waters are running down, down, down 
into the river—our river. And such a river! 
—all spread out among the woods and mea- 
dows like a lake. 

But no one minds—the mud, I mean. 
Doors and windows are wide open, and every- 
body is hailing everybody else, from house to. 
house, and across the street—coming out on 
the slightest pretext, to slop about in the pud- 
dles like a lot of children, and all smiling, for 
it is spring again. Even the sour people 
have a kinder look. You feel as if you loved 
everybody and everything!—especially the 
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ones you do love—most especially the one that 
you love best. The rest, at least, don’t matter 
any more. Oh, if it only could be always 
spring! 7), 


it isespring here, too, my Peggy, but 
the one lone, lean, black tree in the little back 
yard where they hang the clothes doesn’t 
know it yet. It is warm in the streets 
though, and the store windows are in blossom. 
You should see the silks and the muslins— 
all the gauzy butterfly things—the bluebird 
blues and the goldfinch yellows and the peach- 
bloom pinks! Even a man cannot help look- 
ing in—especially if he has a sweetheart, and 
wishes she were something more, and that he 
were rich enough to send her shopping among 
the rainbows. Will that time ever come, my 
darling? It seems so far, so unattainable—no 
nearer than a cloud, all rose and gold, on the 
horizon of our love. 

I get up earlier these lovely mornings to 
walk downtown, and the strips of sky are 
mighty blue to me! Even at my desk, my wits 
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go—wool-gathering, 1 was about to say, but 
I mean flower-gathering, with you. Your let- 
ter to-day, all starred with anemones (why, I 
could smell the earth you plucked them from! 
You found them over back of Parker’s, in 
Eden, didn’t you?) very nearly made a truant 
of me, and reminded me of school, spring- 
fever time. And all day long I have seen the 
little old wooden town in the valley, and the 
river—our dear Meander!—and you in the 
canoe. (Oh, Peggy!) No: this isn’t—but 
with you here, it would be spring. 


Dear Davin: It is so quiet, this lovely Sun- 
day afternoon, as if the world were thinking 
to itseli—remembering and dreaming, as I 
have been doing, out here in the Apple Bowl. 
It is my favorite walk—you know why—and 
here, under the budding apple trees, I have 
found such happy, peaceful thoughts of you. 
Oh, how I pity those persons who cannot bear 
to be alone! To fear one’s own thoughts— 
that, it seems to me, must be the most terrible 
burden that mortal can bear. I myself was a 
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little sad, as I came, thinking of other times 
when you were with me (Oh, Davy, with all 
our happiness, we did not prize those walks 
enough!), but sitting here under Our Tree, 
with our initials in the scraggledy apple bark, 
one sweet memory after another came to com- 
fort me, and to remind me of our hopes—and 
if my heart is full (and my eyes, maybe) it is 
with joy. Joy in everything !—in God’s kind- 
_ ness, and in this beautiful, beautiful world, 
and in our love. . . . Ah, dearest, if I could 
only be as perfect as you think! But I know 
what you will say to that, and I should be mis- 
erable if you did not idealize me—for that is 
the-ssecret of love's inspiration, “is it nots 
That, being adored, one tries so much harder, 
and so becomes, little by little, more ador- 
ables. 


Dear Peccy: You remember Miss Foulard 
—the fourth-floor young woman of whom I 
wrote you? She says that she never thinks at 
all! I had been saying that country girls were 
more thoughtful than their cousins in the city, 
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and I had complained that in New York one 
never got the chance to think things out—that 
usually one’s first thought had to answer, 
which was the reason that New Yorkers were 
so quick to make up their minds, and said 
clever things, but very rarely true ones. She 
smiled and shook her head. That, she said, 
was the reason she liked New York. One 
didn’t have time to reflect—there was so much 
to do. She would commit suicide, she said, in 
the country. 

But I insisted that the country would calm 
her—that it would beguile her into beautiful 
reveries. And then I described our valley just 
as I know it is to-day, all soft and bewitching 
with the springtime. She listened so atten- 
tively that I waxed more eloquent. In fact, I 
rose, I think, to the occasion—for I was a lit- 
tle homesick with your spring letters—and 
when I had finished, she sighed, and gave me 
the prettiest of despairing glances. “ My dear 
poet,” she said, “1 often wonder why I am so 
drawn to you. But now I understand.” “J 


don’t,” I answered. “ Why,” she replied, “I 
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never knew till now that we were born in the 
same valley! I shan’t sleep a wink to-night. 
You must never talk to me of such things 
again.” 

Poor girl! I feel sorry for her. I am al- 
ways blundering upon a side of her character 
that she wishes apparently to forget. And it 
is that, I think, which makes her avoid me a 
little—though always looking back, as it were, 
over her shoulder. And sometimes I turn in- 
voluntarily and find her eyes upon me, and 
always with the same strange look in them— 
beautiful, but very sad. 

Think of it! She came to New York with 
ten dollars in her purse—she had had some 
trouble or other at home—and she has made 
her way! And only twenty-three! ... 


... All that you say, my dear, about your 
new friends interests me very much, though I 
confess that it makes our quiet little village life 
seem tame, indeed. Still, even here, we have 
our comedies and tragedies. Poor Miss Leh- 
man—you remember how we used to laugh 
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at her—all winter long had been telling her 
friends of the wonderful match that she had 
made with a wealthy ranchman, who was to 
have come for her last week. She had made 
her wedding dress, and father was engaged 
to perform the ceremony, very quietly, “in the 
presence of one or two friends,” she said. 
Well—last week came, but no bridegroom! 
And just when everybody was beginning to 
smile, it was discovered that there never had 
been any lover, or match, at all. Poor lady! It 
was all an hallucination, and she has been 
taken away. . .. When one stops to think, 
one discovers that our simple little town is full 
of stories. We have our story, too, and I sup- 
pose it has been smiled at more than once. 
But nobody knows—no one will ever know but 
you and I—how happy and beautiful it is. 
Father says that it is a well-known principle 
in art that a story must end as it begins—or, 
rather, I suppose it might be better to say, 
must begin as it is going to end. That if the 
climax is to be tragic, the tragic note (I think 


he called it) must be sounded faintly at the 
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very first. I don’t understand such things, but 
I thought of our story, and it was a great re- 
lief to me to remember how sweetly and joy- 
ously it began, like spring. . . . I am sitting 
at my open window by the apple tree—yester- 
day all rosy buds, all snowy bloom to-day— 
igieslOyeu aA 


Dear Peccy: There can be no doubt of it 
—that you were intended to be the heroine of 
an idyl, and that the only shadows upon its 
pages should be tender, leafy ones—such shad- 
ows as used to fall, you remember, upon us, 
when the canoe paused, nibbling at the grasses. 
... You are of the healthful sunshine—all 
glow, all clear, pure air, in which there can 
be no deception. Miss F., on the contrary, is 
of the night—shadowy and elusive. In her 
eyes there is a kind of moonlight, not calm and 
silvery, but wan, and veiled, as if by the vapors 
of an approaching storm. 

You will smile, thinking that I am giving 
you a bit of city melodrama in exchange for 
your simple romance of country life, but it is 
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all quite true, really. In Miss F.’s voice is — 
that tragic note of which you speak, and 
which one finds in stories, and hears in plays. 
And in her eyes—how shall I describe it ?— 
it is a look that you can never forget, and 
which leaves you in suspense, as if something 
unusual were about to happen. I am not ex- 
aggerating when I say that you cannot ex- 
change five ordinary words with her, for as 
she speaks them, the simplest have a novel 
sound—because, I suppose, they are always 
just a little paradoxical—and they haunt you 
afterwards with a sense of some vague and 
mysterious significance. The tone is tense 
and hushed, as if she were under some great 
restraint—as if she spoke rather to conceal 
than to express herself. And it is strange, but 
as long as you are with her you feel yourself, 
as it were, upon the stage!—taking part in a 
play. The drama of her life, I suppose. One 
wonders how it is to end... . 


Dear Davip: What do you think I read to- 
day ?—that chivalry is dead! Would you be- 
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lieve that a famous man could be so foolish? 
And it was no less a person than ——. First 
I was angry, and then I felt sorry to think, 
poor fellow, that he had forgotten what it was 
to be in love, and so imagined that everybody 
else had forgotten, too. 

Why, to read the learned articles in the 
magazines, and to hear of all the smart plays 
and melancholy books on love and marriage, 
one would think that there was not a young 
person left in the world! Poor old world! 
What a good thing it is that some of us are 
“young and foolish,” if to be old and wise 
only makes one so miserable!—only makes 
one write cynically of life and of this beauti- 
ful earth, where there are still brave knights 
(I know of one) going forth to battle, just 
as of old, with their ladies’ favors to remind 
them of their vows. 

I trust my knight. They may write what 
they please, but we know—do we not, my 
dear ?—that hearts are still loyal, and true- 
love not dead. 

It isn’t the chivalry, I say—it is only the 
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heavy old, horrid old, boiler-plate armor that 
is gone—Sir David! ... 


. . . But I could wish, my lady, that these 
modern battlefields were a little more glorious 
for your sake and mine. I feel like a very 
shabby knight sometimes—fighting for dol- 
lars. Every now and then, of course, one 
meets a blue devil to be vanquished, and there 
are sirens on the island, but as yet no giants— 
nor scarcely, indeed, a foeman worthy of my 
steel (I refer to my Andrea Ferrara pen), and 
not a tournament for you to smile on! Yet, 
however unworthily I may wear your favor, 
I wear it proudly, and in spite of all these 
modern minstrels—blind old beggars forever 
harping in a minor key—we will show the 
world yet, if it will but take the trouble to look 
over its shoulder, that there is still such a 
thing as Romance left... . 

But this modern fighting is lonely work, my 
love—mostly with oneself, and with only one- 
self looking on. No blare of trumpets or 
shining of bright eyes to make a hero of a 
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coward. . . . Did I say there was no shining 
of bright eyes? Well, I was wrong. There 
are bright eyes still—only I could wish them 
nearer, lady mine, that I might see them from 
pHeslists.. 


Dearest: No letter yesterday—a brave and 
knightly one the day before—and the one to- 
day all shadowy with thoughts that you left 
unwritten, between the lines. They never 
would have come had I been near. All that 
you needed was some one who could under- 
stand—some one lonely like yourself, and a 
little homesick—or better still, some one in 
love with you. Have I not guessed right? ... 


eeetewas. only a mood, dear?) Pegsy, 
which thoughts of you soon drove away. One 
hungers here for a little honest comradeship. 
Here, at all hazards, even in distress, and 
whatever one’s secret musings, or ambitions, 
or ideals, one must be facetious. It is the hall 
and mint mark of New York. To say some- 
thing clever on the instant—it does not matter 
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whether it be true or not, or whether the butt 
of the jest be God or man—is the solitary aim 
apparently of conversation. I have found, 
to my sorrow, that to be slow of speech, or se- 
rious of mood, is to invite destruction at the 
hands of one’s friends, to say nothing of one’s 
enemies. I wonder, after all, if this isn’t a na- 
tional flippancy? We Americans are always 
so afraid of not being humorous. 

It may seem strange to you, but with all her 
worldliness Miss Foulard is the only person 
here with whom I can talk of what I am really 
thinking. It isn’t that we agree, but it is re- 
freshing to find some one in all this mob who 
will listen without raillery. Yet with Smith, 
on the other hand, she is always bantering. I 
said to her once, “‘ You must be yourself. You 
have nothing to fear from me.” She only 
smiled, and regarded me with a curiously 
thoughtful air. But she took me at my word. 

She is like no woman that I have ever 
known. Her views of life are singularly mas- 
culine—the result, I suppose, of her encoun- 
ters with the world—and she told me once 
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that my notions were “all very beautiful, no 
doubt, but too ideal—like those of poets and 
nice young girls.” And yesterday, when she 
had listened patiently to one of my rhapsodies, 
as she calls them—sitting all the while in a 
brown study, with her elbows on the table— 
she said to me at last, very quietly, and with 
an air of having made up her mind: 

“My child, it is high time for some one to 
take you in hand—or you will never grow up! 
It is plain to see that.” 

I could not help smiling. She does not re- 
-alize that I have fallen already into hands so 
strong that their merest touch would make a 
man of me—yet so gentle that they would 
never mar the bloom upon a single dream. . . . 


wre l)would resion,.my David, the very 
dearest of my claims upon you rather than 
have you yield one, even the least, of your 
ideals. Why, but for them, I never should 
have loved you. What was it but your good- 
ness—all your noble dreams and aspirations 
—that made me think of you as I had never 
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thought of anyone before? There were other 
men, but, oh, not one of them with thoughts 
like yours!—thoughts so kind and true and 
beautiful that my own seemed childish by com- 
parison. Yet they were like mine, too. I 
mean they were the thoughts that I had never 
found the words for. And so, you see, once 
having known you, it seemed to me that my 
life, without you, could never be complete 
again. ... Ah, no, my darling, whatever 
they may think who would see you different, 
you must not forget that there is one who 
loves you for what you are. ... 


Dear Peccy: Smith is in the seventh heay- 
en of delight and infatuation! I told you, I 
think, that he is in love with Miss Foulard. 
Well, I came home late last night—to tell the 
truth, it was this morning, for I had been out 
calling on Staten Island—to find him sitting 
up in bed, smoking, and waiting for me in the 
greatest glee. He had come in early. Fre- 
quently we leave our door ajar, and in the 


room, he said, there was the faintest perfume, 
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which he recalled at once as the one she uses 
(it is a strange and tantalizing scent—I have 
often wondered what it was, for it is like 
no flower I have ever known), and on the 
table he found this note, or words to this 
effect: 


I must see you, and to-night, if possible. Call for me, 
if this reaches you in time—but not before eleven, nor after 
twelve—at the Café Rouge. Ash 


It was hastily written, and unaddressed. 

“And did you go?” I asked. He laughed. 
“Did 1?” She was sitting with friends when 
he arrived, but soon afterwards they were left 
alone—cozy as you please, over a rarebit and 
a bottle of ale. ‘“ But how,” I inquired, “ did 
you know it was for you—the note?” “TI 
didn’t!”’ he replied. “ Until,’ I suggested— 
and he nodded, “‘ Of course. Until we met.” 
And when I asked him if she had appeared 
surprised to see him—if she had laughed, or 
_anything—“ Laugh!” he said. “I guess not! 
It wasn’t any laughing matter. But I say, old 
boy, I’m not on the witness stand! What’s 
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the matter with you, eh?” “ Nothing,” I re- 
plied, “ only I was wondering. Suppose / had 
come in first!” “I know,” he said. “ The 
note was unaddressed. And mighty careless 
of her, too.” 

But at that an expression of the most comi- 
cal amazement stole into his face. 

“Or mighty clever! You don’t suppose— 
no! By George, though, I wonder—I wonder 
if it made any difference—to her, I mean— 
who came in first? Oh, I say! The wily lit- 
tle woman, eh? Dave, old fellow, it was to be 
you or I?” 

“And if it had been J?” I said. 

He burst into a roar. 

“You'd have been out ten! That’s what 
she borrowed! . . .” 

He was still talking as I fell asleep. I had 
pointed out that there was still a greater won- 
der in the case—that he had come home first, 
and on this of all nights!—and he was visibly 
impressed. The very last words that I re- 
member hearing were: 

“Fate’s had a hand in this! By George, 
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old fellow, there is no use talking—I am a 
Wianvor Destiny? oes < 


. .. [ was much amused by Mr. Smith’s 
adventure. For myself, I could never ask a 
man for money unless I were in hopeless 
straits, and he a relative, and it doesn’t seem 
to me that until you were my husband, I could 
bring myself to borrow even from you. 
Women of business would laugh at such scru- 
ples, I suppose. 

But do you think it safe to leave your door 
open where people walk in so unceremoni- 
ously? I hope, at least, that you keep my let- 
ters under lock and key. Do be careful. For- 
give me for saying so, but I wouldn’t trust 
even Mr. Smith. He would think it a joke to 
read them, and, I daresay, would be much 
eiiuseiawea. 

Wilbur, who was here last night, declares 
that in cities he loses his identity, and that 
once, when he only had been gone from home 
three days, the hackman’s “ Hello, Wilbur!” 
as he stepped from the train, restored him so 
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that he had to shake hands on the spot! Wil- 
bur has improved a good deal—you would 
hardly know him—and now that he has 
learned that a person may be thoughtful and 
yet not be called of Heaven to be a poet or a 
minister, he is much more sociable, and 
human, as it were. And if he only wouldn’t 
be so absurd as to seem to think that possibly 
there might still be a tiny little bit of a ghost 
of a chance for him! Perhaps he doesn’t 
know that he thinks so! 

The wistaria is in bloom—great clusters of 
pale-blue blossoms on the village porches—and 
the lilacs are beginning to be fragrant, espe- 
cially at night, when a walk under the stars is 
enough to make one swoon with the beauty of 
the springtime. One moves as in a dream 
through the delicious air. The loveliest 
thoughts come without seeking, and go, leav- 
ing one lonely and a little sad, but better for 
their stay. This is the season when I used to 
think myself capable of the most romantic 
things—of becoming a nun, for example. But 
that was long ago, before I met you. Now I 
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have other dreams, though not less exquisite 
—and far more reasonable... . 

P. S. On the whole—and though I wouldn’t 
encourage you to stay out late every night, my 
dear—I am rather glad that on the occasion 
which you mention, it was Mr. Smith who 
came in early! 

Dearest Pececy: I don’t know why I should 
be gloomy unless it is the boarding house, 
which, somehow, never appeared to me so 
seedy and stuffy as it does to-day. It is Sun- 
day morning, and everyone is lying around, 
yawning, and rattling enormous newspapers 
—one sickening supplement after another, 
with jokes. (they color them red, blue, and 
green, that you may know), and dime-novel 
stories of actresses who wear the most aston- 
ishing lace petticoats (see the illustrations), 
and of rich people who are doing everything 
they ought not to do (see the court news, with 
psychological studies of the Accused, by Patty 
Pattikin and Belinda Bellairs) — until one 
feels vaguely, and without any reason what- 
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ever, that his own life is utterly prosaic and 
uninteresting. 

Smith and Miss F. have gone off some- 
where for the day, looking very gorgeous. 
She knows the secret how not to dress, and for 
her, apparently, the latest style is always the 
most becoming. She is getting on, I hear, and 
with prosperity grows at times a little patron- 


, 


izing. “If you are a boy,” she will say—or, 


99 


Yet one 
can’t be angry with her long. The next time 


“When you are a man, my dear 


she sees you, it may only be a word, or glance, 
but you find you have forgiven her. For she 
is really very kind and knows by some mys- 
terious insight—almost by magic, it appears 
sometimes—what you are thinking, and what 
it would please you to have her say. 

She leads Smith about like a woolly lamb. 
There are occasions when even his marvelous 
sense of humor appears to have deserted him. 
He is jealous of everyone—even of me! And 
for no earthly reason that I can make out—so 
I fancy that she loves, now and then, to play 
the mischief and see him dance. 
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She gave a little party in her room last 
night—her new one, the second-floor front— 
and the queerest assemblage you ever saw! 
The stars were Smith, of course, who did the 
honors with her, an Egyptian palmist from 
@airo (li) ;and-a young “clubman,* so 1 
was told (beat unknown), who followed Smith 
about with the most singular, steel-colored 
eyes. Watch as you might, you could never 
catch them blinking. . . . She played them, I 
thought, one against the other—the Knave of 
Hearts against him of Clubs—but seemed a 
shade kinder to the former, who was, in con- 
sequence, hilarious. 

When the affair was over, I discovered that 
I had lost my scarf pin. Miss F. was much 
distressed. She was sure, she said, that no 
one would have taken it, and we searched for 
an hour, but without result. Opals, she de- 
clares, are unlucky, anyhow. 

Tell me, my sweet, the news from Arcady. 
It seems so long since I was there, and here, 
in this kaleidoscopic world, there are times 
when I shut my eyes and put my fingers in my 
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ears, and try to remember what it was that I 
used to be so sure of—and that had seemed so 
simple !—and what the reasons were that had 
appeared to me formerly so glowing and indis- 
putable! They all tell me that I am wrong— 
or think it, if they do not say so. I can read 
it in their smiles, and in the life about me are 
the living witnesses of what they say .. . till 
sometimes, when the road seems lonely and 
mortal long, I stop and ask myself if I am 
sure? Tf, after all, there is not a certain state 
of mind to be gotten over before one can suc- 
ceed in life?—ideals that must pass inevitably 
with youth—dreams with a bloom upon them 
wondrously beautiful, but all unfitted (all un- 
intended, for aught I know) to bear the rough 
usage of the world. ... 


... Ah, no, my David, you are wrong! 
But you are tired, and impatient. You wish 
to succeed, and you would do it all at once. 
Dearheart, you would take the whole Future 
by storm!—the Present is so lonely and so dis- 
contenting, and waiting is so long. 
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But, dear, who are they who have set them- 
selves up to teach you the way? You, with 
your beautiful ideals! And have they suc- 
ceeded? Perhaps they have failed—had you 
ever thought of that? And is their life the 
one that you are seeking? Beloved, it is you 
who should smile, who have seen such visions 
as it may be they have never dreamed of. . . . 

But you know all this. It is only that you 
have forgotten, that is all. And that there is 
no one there—not one, apparently—to remind 
you. Oh, I am sorry, and a little impatient, 
too, to think that in the very time of all others 
in your life when I could help you most, when 
I could comfort you in your lonely struggles, 
and keep you a boy—for, oh, my darling, I 
would not have you different for the world!— 
others, who do not love you, should be nearer 
to you, and seeing you and talking with you 
every day. Influencing you, too!—discour- 
aging you when a single word from one 
who shared your dreams would make them 
beautiful again. . . . It was never meant that 
we should fight alone—oh, I am sure of that! 
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... But I will write to you every day. All 
day long I think of you, my dear, and night 
and morning I pray for you.... 


... You are right, my Peggy. But how 
is it that you should see things so much more 
clearly than I, with my very eyes upon them? 
Who are they, as you say, these people to 
whom I have been listening? I laughed when 
I came to that—it suddenly seemed to me so 
ludicrous that I should ever have taken them 
seriously at all. And I was astonished, too, 
and a little ashamed, that this never had oc- 
curred to me, until a country girl (they would 
call you that here) awakened me with her 
magic touch! Across the miles that intervene 
I felt your presence—it was so much purer 
than any here 


and then I rubbed my eyes, 
and laughed (at myself most of all)—it had 
been such a poor shabby little spell! 


But this is the City of Spells, ne lives 
and talks with whom he can, Ir Bedlam 
one goes a little mad, I think, where 
everything is being torn down to) some- 
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thing new—where nothing seems permanent 
—you feel, somehow, that you must change 
yourself. That not to do so would be not to 
grow. And that is the reason, I suppose, why 
one questions all his dear old thoughts and 
dreams—not because they are not beautiful, 
but because they are not mew. They were the 
dreams of Yesterday, and here, you know, Yes- 
terday was long ago. I am not exaggerating. 
In this uproar of To-day, the things that were 
seem insignificant. And for To-morrow, there 
must be something bigger, noisier, faster yet! 
And you must hurry, or you will be left be- 
hind!—though what the race is, or what the 
goal, nobody ever stops to ask. In the riot 
and confusion, you are carried off your feet. 
Before you know it, you find yourself adrift, 
helpless in the mob, and clinging to the near- 
est—God knows whom! Ah, if it only might 
be You! 

Dear love, with you beside me, I should 
have a talisman against all spells. How could 
I doubt, or hesitate, or forget—with you? 
"Even the noise would die away. We should 
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be deaf to it, listening to all the quiet, eternal 
voices; for they are everywhere, even here. 
And even where men build so high, they could 
not hide from us the stars... . 


Dear Peccy: Two letters to-day—but this 
one is a kind of postscript and charade: 

A poor artist whom I know lives with his 
wife and boy, up, up, up, under the roof of a 
downtown lodging house. It is a charming 
little dormer-windowed place, when you get 
there, and the view is wonderful. They can 
watch the sunset—even chimney pots and 
clotheslines have a certain grace against an 
orange-colored sky. It seems that they were 
lonely apart and afraid, moreover, that he 
might grow rich and famous without her as- 
sistance. So one day they got married, and 
they have lived happily ever since, like a pair 
of swallows under the eaves. 

And what, my love, do you say to that? 


Dearest: J say that one could put gera- 
niums in the windows, and that on Mondays 
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one need not look out at all—till sunset. As 
for chimney pots, I always did think them pic- 
turesque. . . . And I should think it. would 
be most uninteresting to marry a ready-made 
famous man. 


... Why, Peggy, with my raise in salary, 
we could live superbly! Two, you know, can 
live far more economically than one (propor- 
tionately speaking), and be—think how much 
happier! ! Between us, we can muster furni- 
ture enough. And with a screen and a gaso- 
line stove behind it, what more could one de- 
BIF€? Pare: 

It came to me this way: I was walking in 
the Park and thinking gloomily to myself how 
long it must be before we could be married, 
when, like a flash—why not be married now? 
Why not? What is there to prevent? 

Peggy, I gasped! I turned hot and cold. 
I wanted to tell the first person that I met! 

You see, I had taken it for granted—every- 
one does, I suppose—that there were a thou- 
sand vague things to be accomplished first—a 
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thousand difficult and well-nigh insurmount- 
able obstacles (I don’t know what) to be over- 
come. Till suddenly, as I say, it dawned upon 
me that if we would go and get married, why 
—don’t you see?—there wouldn’t be any ob- 
stacles any longer! At the steps of the altar, 
as it were, that brood of dragons would van- 
ish in the air!—exorcised—isn’t that what 
they call it? Cheated of their prey, they 
would depart, lashing their tails and gnashing 
their teeth—all moonshine, anyway. And as 
for the new dragons called Responsibilities, 
lying in wait for us at the church door, why, 
they are never known to eat two lovers at 
once! We have only to keep close, my 
dear... 4 


...O Davy, mother was aghast — and 
father shook his head! Better wait, was his 
advice. Climbing four or five pairs of stairs 
to live among the clotheslines, he said, might 
sound romantic, but it wouldn’t be so. Ar- 
tists do it, I protested, and when I tried to 


explain what we had in mind, and how ador- 
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ably clean and cozy we could make our garret 
—and how love wasn’t worth much that 
couldn’t overlook such things as clothes hang- 
ing on a line—he nodded, and said that it was 
all quite true when such a test was necessary, 
but that in our case it was not. That we could 
be loving and patient and heroic in another 
fashion—by waiting a little longer, until we 
could build our nest nearer to the ground. 
“ Daughter,” he said, “I’m proud that you’re 
qiling to lean out of a window with your el- 
bows among the milk bottles, and your eyes 


d) 


upon the moon, but 

Oh, you can see how hopeless it is, just now, 
dear. Why, zy is it that older people, even 
the best of them, always forget what it means 
to be young and in love? Once they have had 
their chance to be romantic, they care for 
nothing in the world but to be safe and com- 
fortable. . 

P. S. I told Rose about our plan, and she 
thought it was beautiful. She vowed and de- 
clared that she would elope, and said that 


it was always the way with life—that ‘i 
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girls who were dying to do something roman- 
tic never got the chance. Poor Davy! I’m 
afraid you'll be sorry that you didn’t choose 
Roses" 2". 


... Well, Peggy, you can see for yourself 
that even in the country, where you can see 
the whole sky at once, one’s dreams are meas- 
ured by the amount of gold in them. Smith 
and your father and Miss Foulard—it is a 
very mixed company, to be sure, but it agrees 
pretty well as to the essential ingredient. Per- 
haps they are right. Perhaps Youth and 
Hope and Faith are wrong. Even the Swal- 
lows are beginning to think so. 

I met him in the street last night. I was 
walking off my disappointment and he, appar- 
rently, had one of his own. He cursed Amer- 
ica. Paris, he said, was the only place fit for 
an artist to be poor in. Give him the Boule- 
vard Something-or-Other and five francs a 
day, and let the Devil take New York. I asked 
him why he didn’t live in Paris then. His 
wife, he said, was homesick abroad. I sug- 
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gested that he should go out into the country 
—and starve, he declared, for lack of artistic 
nourishment. . No, he was doomed, he said. 
He might hate New York, but he couldn’t get 
away. “You don’t have everything you 
want,” he said, “ but you know vaguely that it 
is here somewhere—or just within reach— 
even mountains and sea. And once having 
lived here, you feel quite sure that, so far as 
America is concerned, no other place would 
ever quite content you again.” 

Then I told him of our plan, but he shook 
his head. In America, he said, such dreams 
were hallucinations—that I was really “ dan- 
gerous,”’ and had better jump into the Hud- 
son at once, before I could harm anyone I 


loved. It was plain, he assured me, that I was . . 


one of the Irresponsibles, like himself, pick- 
ing my way through the puddles of the street, 
when, all the time, there were plenty of side- 
walks. I replied that I liked the puddles pret- 
ty well—that they were dirty, but that you 
could see the sky in them. That was true, he 
said—for himself and me—but what about a 
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nice, clean American girl’s nice, clean, little, 
white petticoats? His wiie, he said, might 
have married a broker—and splashed him 
with her carriage, going by. 

Well, little by little, it all came out. He 
hadn’t sold a sketch for three months. “ And 


’ 


landladies and tradesmen,” said he, “ don’t 
know a damned thing about Art!” 

We had got, by this time, into Central Park. 
It was a lovely night, and he kept pointing out 
to me the “ nice little bits,” as he called them, 
and talked about the colors and shapes of 
things after dark, until, sitting on the edge of 
the bench, and waving his hands and his cane, 
he was the cheerfulest fellow you ever saw! 
It did him good, he said, to lose himself in 
the Park at night—to get away from all 
the blankety-blank brick mountains frowning 
around, and all the other thousand and one 
blinding and deafening reminders of material 
things. “To just bask,” he said, “in the 
things that don’t cost a cent—starlight and 
moonlight and the smell of leaves. Here, 
thank God, in one of these sweet little bypaths, 
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where only lovers come, you can forget that 
there is such a thing as Wealth!” 

As he spoke, strains of music fell upon 
our ears. We listened. . . . It was the band 
at the Casino. And the tune?—“ Ef you 
ain’t a-got no money, why, you needn’t come 
a-rou-nd!” ... 2S 

. . . All the same, my dear, it wasn’t as if 
he had had a little salary coming in, like yours, 
for the bare necessities. And, probably, all the 
time his wife was glorying in the fact that she 
was with him in the thickest of the battle, and 
waiting for him to come home—poor tired 
boy, with his hair all rumpled and lines be- 
*tween the eyes!—to smile at him, and pet him, 
and make him a cup of tea. And very likely, 
as he found next morning, he had sold a 
sketch that very day... . 

Oh, it’s so deadly quiet here! It is worth 
doing something, even if it fails. And it is 
only through sacrifice and courage in over- 
coming things that one ever grows. When I 
think of all the noble struggles in the world, 
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and then of my placid little life—all leaves, no 
flowers—I grow half angry with myself— 
then sad—and then, oh, so lonely! Dear, you 
have so much to tell! There, every day is full 
of incident. What have I to tell you? That 
cherries are ripe, and that every currant bush 
is hung with garnets. Very pretty news, no 
doubt, but nothing, after all—nothing to be 
TOU Of ast 0% 


. . . No, dear heart, it is your news that 
makes the mouth water! I'd give a whole 
week of the very best fighting here for a 
home-made cherry pie. Don’t be discouraged, 
little girl. Waiting for me, you are helping 
me in a thousand ways. I have been thinking 
hard, and it is wisest, after all, that you should 
stay in the pure, sweet, quiet places, where 
jewels grow upon the very vines, until, on this 
dingy island, I can find a bower worthy of 
your loveliness. What a boy I have been! 
They were right—yes, even the yellow-haired 
lady who called me green. I have been a 
child, blowing pretty rainbow bubbles. . . 
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And you have no idea, my little one, what a 
solid feeling it gives one to find oneself at last 
evitlclilees 

What are all garret dreamers, anyhow, but 
a lot of children crying for the moon? And 
are they happy? No. Not even the Swal- 
lows, under their eaves. Look at Mrs. Swal- 
low, still young, but with the gray already in 
her hair—her face pinched and wrinkled, and 
her eyes with that strained and uneasy look 
which comes with unceasing worry and make- 
shift and privation. Ah, no, my darling, I 
want you to keep the roses in your cheeks, and 
the brownness and brightness of your eyes 

Peatd sweat nice little: frocks, 27: . 

Who knows? A year or two may change 
the world for us. Here in New York you can 
never tell. You may fail and fail, but there is 
always hope—always the possibility that 
around the next corner you will run plump 
into Success. And then? Why, then, my 
love, a nice little wedding, all lace and roses— 
and a honeymoon abroad—and, afterward, 
one of those apartments that look out upon 
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the Hudson and over it, to the sunset—with- 
out one clothesline across its gold... . 


. . . Of course, dear Davy, I want you to 
succeed, but I want you to remember, too, that 
it will never be necessary to my happiness to 
have what you say. ... When I picture us 
together, I still see the cottage that we used to 
dream of, in the Bowl of Apples, with only 
one tiny little diamond on the premises. The 


rest is hazy—a kind of mist, beautiful, no 


doubt, but not essential. ... 


... Do not be afraid, my love, that be- 
cause I have grown practical, I shall become a 
materialist as well. Surely I never had a 
rosier vision than that in which I see you al- 
ways in the most exquisite, the most irre- 
sistible little gowns, seated in one of those 
charming one-horse victorias, in the Park, or 
in#a.box at ‘the Opera... .°“Dakemthings 
as they are—and as many as you can,” Smith 
used to say. That was his philosophy. Well, 
I never agreed to it, and I don’t now. But 
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there must be some honest way of being prac- 
tical—or some practical way of being honest 
—even here. 

Poor Smith! Ais little love affair is over— 
a fiasco—an hallucination, like poor Miss Leh- 
man’s. It has left him bankrupt (assets, one 
hundred neckties), and in drowning his sor- 
row he lost his position and prospects, and bor- 
rowed ten dollars to go home. 

“Tt wasn’t I whom she jilted,” he declared. 
“Tt was this’’—holding out to me his empty 
pocketbook. “ Had it been you,” he added— 
“had you come home first that night, you re- 
member 2 

He smiled ruefully, and shook his head. 

“She would have emptied your heart as 
well! Lucky it was I!” 

Poor Harlequin! Upon his departure he 
bequeathed to me the half of his remaining 
fortune—every other one of his cravats, as he 
took them down from the gas jet, giving me a 
running narrative of their adventures. But I 
noticed that, however carelessly he appeared 
to divide them, not one of those that fell to my 
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share had any slightest association with his 
faithless Columbine. 

I saw her yesterday—met her accidentally 
on the street—for she has left the boarding 
house for an apartment of her own, and tells 
me that she is soon to have her own establish- 
ment—nmillinery!—with a sign, I suppose, in 
blue and gold, “ Mlle. Foulard, etc.,” and a 
crest of plumes, or, at the very least, a shield 
with three fleur-de-lis! For she is getting on, 
and with amazing rapidity—just how is a 
mystery, though Smith told me that his rival 
was a “nice young wallet with steel-colored 
eyes (do you remember him?) and a bank ac- 
count reaching from Broadway to San Fran- 
cisco.” . .. I should scarcely have known 
her. She was always alluring, but yesterday, 
in her purple and fine linen, most delicately 
and becomingly arrayed, she took my breath 
away. I had meant to be cool—but it was 
impossible. 

I dreamt last night that I had met her— 
but in a café, where, it seemed to me, we were 
talking together over a sparkling wine. And 
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one moment she would be all devotion, and the 
next she would be laughing at me, teasing me 
—tempting my jealousy and my anger, and 
calling me a child, until suddenly, in the midst 
of that uncontrollable anguish which one feels 
in dreams, I noticed footlhights!—and knew 
then that it was all a play. 

I have no recollection of giving Smith half 
my cravats, but I must have done so, I sup- 
pose, and gone home, probably on borrowed 
capital—for the next thing I knew I was 
adrift peacefully in those great cool shadows 
of the trees by the Meander, and you were 
with me in your little pink muslin gown! 

But that, of course, was too happy to last, 
even in a dream, and I awoke. .. . 


DEARHEART: How thankful I am that it 
was adream! As it was, I shuddered. And I 
coniess that for poor Mr. Smith I had not felt 
half so sorry as I ought, until I was reminded 
of what it all would have meant had it been 
WOUA esp 
Ah, dearest, I don’t believe that I want you 
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to succeed quite so wonderfully as you hope, 
without me. You must not forget that it is 
for yourself I love you, and that all the Suc- 
cess in the world, proud as I should be of it, 
could not make you dearer. If you failed, I 
should love you. What would Miss Foulard 
say to that? I think I can imagine—and her 
smile. And I can imagine myself, a little 
scared and helpless, in all that uproar, cling- 
ing to your arm. She would smile at that, 
too. 

Domn'’t let the City change you too much, my 
sweet! You may think me foolish, but when 
you fell in love with me, you know, you hadn’t 
gone to New York, or dreamed of seeing me, 
all radiant, at the Opera and in the Park. It 
isn’t that I don’t trust you—but I don’t trust 
New York. You wouldn't let it change you, 
or harm you, I know, if you knew—but can 
one always be sure what is happening to one 
theres 


. Sure of what is happening to one 
here? You shall judge for yourself, 
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I have much to tell you, but first of all—erit 
Miss Foulard! She is going to be married to 
the San Franciscan with the steel-colored eyes 
and the transcontinental pocketbook, and for 
the honeymoon they are going abroad. But I 
have news for you that is still more aston- 
ishing. 

As to the marriage, she told me herself. I 
had called to see her, as she had asked me to 
do that day in the street, and talking of her 
plans, I found myself telling her of mine. I 
had thought she would agree. That she 
would be pleased to find me a little less poeti- 
cal, perhaps, and a little more worldly, but 
at least more practical in my designs. But, 
no! She shook her head, and speaking quite 
frankly and seriously, declared that my latest 
bubble, as she called it, was quite the largest 
that I had ever blown. 

“You talk of wealth. Why, the gold you 
see isn’t metal, child! It floats!—in the air.” 
And she smiled and looked at me, as if in 
envy. “Some one,” she said, “some kindly 
country fairy, hovering near you, has dropped 
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upon you a magic veil of the most lovely 
dreams. Isn’t that wealth enough? ”’ 

She spoke sadly, I thought, even bitterly, 
but it was only a mood—one of those clouds 
that are forever drifting in her sky—and pres- 
ently, regarding me with a thoughtful air, 
only not in her old way at all, but as if I were 
a long way off, she said quite simply: 

“Once, my dear, I thought of marrying 
you.” 

And then she laughed—at my face, I sup- 
pose—and added with the cheerfulest com- 
posure, “Oh, yes! But you needn’t be 
alarmed now.” And, as if she were relating 
an amusing episode, went on to tell how she 
had thought me “ queer, but the nicest young 
fellow that she had ever known.” Only then, 
of course, she “hadn’t quite realized,’ she 
said, ‘“ what her prospects were!” 

“But you knew I was engaged!” I gasped. 

She seemed astonished—but it was not at 
the engagement, for she replied with the most 
curious little smile, “Oh, yes, I knew.” 

You can imagine that by this time I was be- 
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ginning to recover from my astonishment, 
and, losing my temper, I asked her if she was 
sure, now, that she fully realized what her 
prospects were? But she took it good-hu- 
moredly. She was satisfied, she said—“ for 
the present.””’ When I spoke of Smith, she 
called him a fool. I asked her then if the note 
that he had found had been meant for either 
of us. She replied that it had been left for 
me! And when I reminded her that it was 
unaddressed, she smiled. “It was in pencil, 
I believe,” she said. ‘“‘ And your friend Smith 
came in first. I think, however, I made him 
pay for it!” She seemed highly amused at 
the recollection. “‘ And if J had been first,” I 
suggested, “I suppose that I, too, should have 
paid for it!” Her eyes flashed. I had never 
seen her angry before. “Very likely,” was 
her answer. “ You would have paid for it, 
my friend.” And she added quietly, “ That 
night, when I saw there had been some mis- 
take, I knew that it was best—that, sooner or 
later, I should have made you unhappy, and 
that what you needed was some pretty little 
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country girl, in a rose-bud gown, who would 
be true till death!” 

I was too much bewildered to say a word— 
I know now what I ought to have said—but I 
verily believe that in her hands any man could 
be made as great a fool as I. So, as usual, she 
had her way, and made a jest of it. At the 
door she gave me her hand—not a trace of the 
actress about her any longer—and smiled, and 
said to me: 

“Good-by. We shall never meet again—so 
you must not be angry with me. And you 
must tell your little country sweetheart that I 
was really very kind to you once—myself!” 

Ah, no, dear Peggy, you were wiser than 
you knew—one cannot be sure of what is hap- 
pening to one here. Even poor Smith would 
subscribe to that. I have seen him once or 
twice, in the street, looking very seedy and 
doleful, and—still “ going home.” Our artist 
friend, too—he almost used your very words 
to-day, though in a happy sense, for he had 
sold two pictures, and talked for an hour on 


the duty of man to his ideals, through thick 
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and thin—thin especially. One never knew, 
was the way he put it, when the gods were 
smiling. He had been without shoes—or his 
soles, at least, were on the ground, so that his 
wife had been forced to do his errands for 
him—and his boy had been sick, when the 
good news came. I wish you could have seen 
and heard him! He made me ashamed, I con- 
fess, of certain recent compromises with my 
own ideals—certain longing glances that I 
had cast toward the foot of the rainbow, when 
all the time the grass at my feet was sparkling 
with a million emeralds. (We will have our 
cottage yet, my sweet!) And it was impos- 
sible to refute him, for he was the living wit- 
ness of all that he proclaimed. Once only did 
the glow pale a little. It was when I asked 
him what he was going to make of his boy, 
and he shook his head. Anything the lad 
wished, he said—but he was rather afraid that 
the poor little devil would turn out an artist! 

Ah, dearest Peggy, this world’s a whirligig 
to scatter man’s wits! Of one thing only am 
I sure any longer—your blessed love. But it 
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is all I ask, and I cannot be grateful enough 
for your tender little letters, bringing it to me, 
day after day—as if it were your hands upon 
my eyes, blinding them to evil, or your arms 
enfolding me in the soft enchantment of mem- 
ories and dreams, all pure and sweet, like 
COLDER) eileen ee: 
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LL through the springtime, cloud after 
cloud appeared, and vanished, on the 
horizon of that household world—filmy, snow- 
white clouds that, floating for a while in Mar- 
garet’s fingers, seemed always to approach 
some desirable completion, yet never so far as 
to disclose to any curious eye the ultimate de- 
sign for which she wrought. It was a mystery 
of a peculiarly exciting charm for other lovely 
village girls, who dropped in, one by one, to sit 
for an hour, talking and smiling while she 
sewed ; and sometimes, as a token of her favor, 
they were permitted to kneel with her at a kind 
of shrine, fittingly upholstered in a pattern of 
orange flowers, and in the depths of which— 
as if it were some magic fountain into which 


they gazed, their young heads touching, and 
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their voices hushed—they saw apparently mar- 
vels too exquisite for words! 

The bridal chest was the gift of a married 
aunt, for whom Margaret had been named, 
and who, it appeared, still hoped for others 
that bliss which in her own experience had 
been denied. It was remarkable, indeed, not 
only with what fair young hopes, but with 
what a tender revival of old expectations, un- 
folded as it were, like bridal dresses, from the 
rue or lavender in which they had been laid 
away, the world looked forward to another 
wedding. As the latest springtime renews the 
promises of seasons gone, so now, as the day 
drew nigh, and by some gentle miracle of re- 
juvenescence, eyes brightened at the thought, 
the hue of rose stole back into careworn faces, 
and in the nuptial chorus of friendly and fa- 
miliar voices there was not any longer one jar- 
ring note. The world remembered, and was 
kind. 

Even the acidulous Miss Tabb, who said 
that she never yet had seen the man whom, by 
the widest stretch of her imagination, she 
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would have married, though she had. ‘seen 
“thousands” in her time, brought her little 
gift of appropriate handiwork, and refrained 
for once from her appraisal of mankind. 

And the shy Miss Mallow, who had lived as 
long, but who never had been heard to breathe 
even a whisper of acknowledgment that there 
was another sex, might almost be said to have 
admitted it, when she remarked, with tears 
in her eyes: 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure you will be very 
happy!” 

Whatever the future, in the happy present 
Love reigned supreme. In the very air, soft 
as a caress—in the tender azure of the sky, 
with its white clouds floating in a delicious 
languor, and without the menace of a single 
tear, and in the earth below, all flushed with 
the fervor of the sun, and verdant with the 
first sweet consummation of the promises of 
spring. It was the Month of Brides, with its 
fair analogy of the rose. Already a girl’s 
young dreams were coming true—that vague, 
unreasoned faith that sometime, somehow, 
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life would be almost like a fairy tale. Already 
she felt a spell upon her, and upon that world 
which had loved her as a child, but through 
which she moved, now, radiant as a princess 
of the story books, in an enchantment of adora- 
tion—of jeweled praise and golden kindness 
such as she had never known before, and 
which restored to her all her first young faith 
in the goodness of the human heart. And 
with that revival came others—a long, glitter- 
ing train of hopes and fancies that had slept 
of late, under the shadowy sorcery of experi- 
ence, but which were now released joyfully, as 
in the final paragraph of all good fairy tales, 
to attend the bride—until it seemed to her as 
if the whole fair rosy fabric of her childish 
visions arose again, gleaming in the sunlight 
of that magic June, and that she had come at 
last to the happy ever-after. 

To be a heroine unawares is an everyday 
matter; but to be one and know it—to feel the 
story in one’s life, and the breathless approach 
of an exquisite climax !—is the rare and never- 
to-be-forgotten felicity of a bride. 
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“Why, it’s like a dream!” Margaret con- 
fided to the donor of the orange-flowered 
chest. ‘I wonder that some one hasn’t writ- 
cenitee 

“Written it!” cried her delighted aunt. 
“ My darling, everybody’s written it! It’s the 
old, old story, only for you it is so new!” 

“T know.” And Margaret smiled blissfully. 
“ But they haven’t told all!” 

“You have had, perhaps, some special reve- 
lation.” 

“ Well—he is not like other men!” 

“And how do you account for it?” 

Ol sledomteaccount tot ite You havemo 
idea how noble he is!” 

“T have a suspicion.” 

“But David is so different. Oh, I don’t 
mean to say that he is always just-so, you 
know; but when he isn’t, there is always sure 
to be some beautiful reason at the bottom of 
it. Some lovely motive, I mean. To-day, for 
example, he scolded dreadfully.” 

ocolded 7. 

“N-no, I don’t mean ‘scolded’ exactly, 
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either. It was more of a—what you might call 


3 


a 

“Protest, you mean? ” 

“Yes! Against my sewing so much. But 
it is all because he is afraid I'll tire myself, or 
ruin my eyes. And that’s always the way 
with David. When he doesn’t like what I do, 
it’s because he likes me. And that’s rather 
nice!”’ 

“ And very masculine of him,” observed her 
aunt. “‘ But when it is you who are not ‘ just 
so’—what then? Does he realize that it is 
only for his own good?” 

“Oh,” Margaret hastened to assure her, 
“he thinks that I am always just-so!” And 
she added guiltily, “‘ Really, I oughtn’t to have 
said what I did: that there are times, perhaps, 
when he isn’t—what he is.” 

“We all have our weaknesses,’ murmured 
her aunt. 

“ But I didn’t mean that! I only meant to 
say that what might appear to be weaknesses, 
were really only —don’t you see? —to his 
credit. Oh, you don’t know David!” 
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“No,” said her aunt, and even in her gen- 
tle voice there was an unwonted softness, “ but 
IT envy him, my dear. I should think it would 
be charming to be in love with you.” 

“Well, that’s what he says,” Margaret ad- 
mitted, in some confusion. ‘“ But I don’t know 
why!” 

Aunt Margaret had married well, according 
to the world. If the dreams which she had 
woven, so many years before, into her own 
trousseau, had been unrealized, no one could 
have smiled more radiantly upon Margaret’s, 
and those bridal stitches, white and even as 
her untroubled thoughts. And if to Mar- 
garet’s vision, life stretched away like that 
pleasant vista from the window where she 
sewed—all lawn and orchard and tender sky, 
where Time passed sweetly like the summer 
wind—it was to her aunt that she confided it, 
though that elder life might have seemed, for 
such rose-bud hopes, a blight of warning and 
denial. In the old, old story, it is the old, old 
question, how shadowy experience is to be rec- 
onciled with youth’s bright dream. 
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There had been no melodrama, no harrow- 
ing vicissitudes for the world to gape at, in 
that earlier love story—nothing, in its hero- 
ine’s disillusionment, so violent as to prove it 
the exception, and much so gradual, and like 
time itself, that she might have been pardoned 
for supposing it the rule. What she did be- 
lieve was a matter of conjecture. She told no 
tales, and bore no scars. Her beauty mysteri- 
ously had altered only with the seasons of her 
life and now was in the waning summer of its 
loveliness. 

“Always,” her niece confided, “I have 
wanted to be like you, ever since I was a little 
girl. I tried to talk like you, until they called 
me ‘ Auntie.” And I used to fairly hate my 
nose—I thought yours was so aristocratic.” 

“Dear child,” replied her aunt, “I never 
dreamed that I had been a heroine—I and my 
nose!”’ 

“And are one still,’ she was assured. 
“ Your nose is aristocratic. Mine,” said Mar- 
garet, with a rueful glance at it in the glass, 
“never will amount to anything.” 
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“Nonsense, my dear! Why, it’s an exqui- 
site little nose, and just right for a bride.” 

“ Hopeful, you mean!” Margaret rejoined, 
wrinkling it at its own reflection. “ You must 
have been a beautiful bride, auntie. I wish 
that I had known you then. No, I don’t, either. 
I shouldn’t have known David, and I shouldn’t 
be about to be married now. It’s best as it is.” 

“ Yes—nose and all!” her aunt assured her, 
and they went out into the garden with their 
arms about each other’s waist. 

It was an exquisite evening, and the scent of 
roses and new-mown grass came laden, for 
them both, with surprising memories of how 
fair and pleasant it had been to be a girl. The 
bordered path, where peonies and iris and 
golden lilies were in bloom, and where Mar- 
garet had walked so often in a girlish dream, 
now, when that dream’s reality was at hand, 
already seemed to her as something past—as 
a way remembered rather than seen. The 
dream seemed real to her, the garden but a 
dream. 

“Tt is the strangest thing!’’ she marveled. 
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“All this is beautiful—and I know that it is 
beautiful—but I can’t put my mind on it any 
more!”’ She looked up gravely, and catching 
the glimmer of an answer in those smiling 
eyes, inquired, “ Was it that way with you?” 

“Yes. I knew a garden that became a 
dream.” 


+» 


“ Even before you had 

“Yes, even before I had deserted it. I be- 
lieve it is an old phenomenon, though I never 
heard it mentioned before. But no garden,” 
her aunt continued, “is ever like the one at 
home, where we were young. Where we were 
little enough to see under the flowers, as well 
as over them. They are so much.more won- 
derful when you look up to them.” 

“Wait till you see our garden!” Margaret 
replied, her eyes sparkling. ‘We are going 
to have a beautiful one, some day. We have 
got it all planned.” 

“T know,” said her aunt—‘‘ all arbors and 
trellises and Canterbury bells.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“Oh, J knew.” 
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Magic Threads 

“ But that everything was to be old-fash- 
ioned ? ” 

“ Like love!” said her aunt. 

“Yes, but” 

“ And a sun-dial! And a seat to read poems 
in—ah, don’t deny it, or I shall forbid the 
banns! And a—let me whisper it—table to 
eat strawberries on!” 

“You remember everything!” cried Mar- 
garet softly, in a rosy wonder. 

“Oh, I remember very well, my dear— 
every stitch, every magic thread!” 

“And now that I am to wear your veil,” 
Margaret reminded her, “in a way, you see, 
you are to be married all over again!” 

There was an answering pressure of the 
arm about her waist. 

“My dear, in every bride a woman marries 
again!” 

The glow had deepened to a golden twilight, 
flooding the valley and the town, and illumin- 
ing with a special tenderness the flower-bor- 
dered path in which they walked. 

“ Peonies are such wholesome, homelike 
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flowers,’ Margaret observed. “Don’t you 
think so, auntie? ” 

She felt a kiss upon her cheek. 

“The veil is my old hopes added to your 
new ones!” 

There was no surprise. Love to a lover is 
always relevant, and to Margaret peonies at 
best had been an underthought—all thought 
was underthought to her, save one, in whose 
garden there were countless blooms compared 
to which peonies were not worth mentioning. 

“T’m sure we shall be happy!” she replied. 
Talking of love each speaks to himself as much 
as to another. 

“ But you will be astonished,” said her aunt. 
“7 was, my dear.” 

“Oh,” cried Margaret, half in defense and 
half in dismay, “1 didn’t mean that we were 
so—different from other people! Or that we 
are so foolish as to think that every single 
moment will be bliss.” 

“You will be astonished,” her aunt re- 
peated, more gently than before, and smiling 
upon that flushed young face. “ You have 
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happiness in store for you that you do not 
dream of.” 

And seeing the perplexity in Margaret’s 
eyes, she added with a graver earnestness: 

“TI know, for I was young myself, and 
never guessed that there was joy in anything 
but pleasure and good fortune. But wait, my 
dear!” She smiled encouragingly. “It is a 
magic veil that you are about to wear.” 

Margaret could say nothing. Relieved and 
touched, she listened in a reverent wonder. 
Happier wives had not said so much to her, 
and their rosy prophecies, falling so lightly 
from their laughing lips, had left her often 
with a vague distrust. Not one had spoken 
with such calm significance, and the mystery 
here, for whose solution she waited with a 
breathless eagerness, wrought no disquiet in 
her beating heart. 

piteiceasmacicnyel,~ her aunt repeated: 
drawing the girl more fondly to her side, and 
speaking in a softened tone, and with the air 
of one who could remember a thousand rea- 
sons for every word. “ You have only to put 
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it on bravely, my sweet—and that is so easy, 
is it not? But then—and this is so hard some- 
times, | know—you must keep your faith in 
all beautiful things. In the sun when it is hid- 


” 


den.”” Her voice failed her for an instant. 
“In the spring when it is gone!” 

“ And then?” asked Margaret. 

“ Why, then,”’ said her aunt, her face aglow 
with those untold triumphs, those secret vic- 
tories of the soul, too sacred, too wonderful 
almost for speech, “ you will find that Duty 
and Service and Sacrifice—all the old ogres 
and bugbears of life—have joys imprisoned in 
their deepest dungeons! And it is for you, my 
dear—the heroine of the old, old story—to set 
them free!” 

‘ These,” she added, “‘ are the joys I mean. 
The immortal joys, that no one —no living 
soul, or fate, or circumstance—can rob you of, 
once you have released them! ”’ 

“ You are a philosopher!” cried Margaret 
softly, in an adoring voice. 

“No, Tama woman.” In proof of it there 
were tears in the philosopher’s smiling eyes. 
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“Ina way, 1am Woman. And knowing these 
things, it is not hypocrisy, nor even kindness, 
that makes an old wife smile upon a bride.”’ 

“Then dreams,” said Margaret, and her 
face was radiant with her own, “do come 
ere e: 

“True! Oh, my love, they come true some- 
times before our very eyes—dreams of a life- 
time!—and we are blind to them! We know 
the dream, but we fail to recognize its reality, 
it seems so strange tous. Why, once, like you, 
I thought that life would be like a fairy tale. 
Well—it has been, my dear! Oh, yes! Look- 
ing back, I see, after all, that it has been one. 
There have been so many wonderful transfor- 
mations—ugliness into beauty, and bitter into 
sweet. You may not believe me, but | have 
had doors open to me in the solid rock, and 
there lay treasure, bags upon bags of it, across 
the threshold! And in the forest, alone, and 
afraid of every sound and shadow, I have met 
wild beasts that threatened to devour me—yet 
you see for yourself that I am here, entire! 
And I have known imprisonment in walls that 
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vanished at a thought! . . . Oh, many things 
that we believed as children are true, my 
dear!” 

“And shall J know such marvels?” asked 
Margaret, like a listening child. 

“ Wait—and see!”’ 
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IX 
THE LAST TRYST 


NTO the valley, which had lain for hours 

in a shadowy silence of mist and moon- 
shine, stole the faintest glimmer of a smile— 
a mere suspicion of pallid light, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the phosphorescence that 
veiled the hills, and lurking behind them in the 
eastern sky, tingeing their crests, and begin- 
ning furtively to dissolve the moonbeams and 
put out the stars. One by one, and tier upon 
tier, they paled and vanished, and with them 
the glamour and mystery of the night was 
gone. 

In its stead was the cool gray revelation of 
the dawn. Truth lay bare under the heavens, 
of whose wonders only a solitary ghost re- 
mained—the spectral moon, still struggling 
with the first wan light of day. The earth, de- 
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nuded of all fair illusions, all witchery of night 
—of those faery veils whose warp is shadow, 
and whose woof is a cobweb of silvery beams 
—lay all uncovered but for the wreaths of mist 
upon the river’s brim. Even the magic of noc- 
turnal silence, that soothing spirit with the 
drooping eyelids and the folded wings—the 
hush of universal sleep, respite from labor, and 
surcease from care, and the sweet reality of 
exquisite dreams—that, too, was gone; for 
stealthily as the dawn had come, and dimly as 
its light yet penetrated boughs and grasses, 
there was a stir in every hidden nest, in every 
thicket an expectant piping, and in every barn- 
yard a proclamation of the impending morn. 

It came as freshly as if it were the first-born 
day, kindling anew, upon the hills, the old, old 
miracle of flame—a mist of orange fire, fading 
to gold, and changing to rose and lavender in 
the pale soft blue of the eastern sky, and, 
everywhere in that ethereal sea, transfiguring 
its islands, gilding their shifting sands and 
touching with a lilac bloom the snow upon 


their plains and peaks. In the vale beneath, 
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that naked truth of wood and meadow and 
slumbering town, which had seemed unlovely 
in the first raw light with its dissolution of the 
night’s enchantment, appeared now fairer than 
before, in the variegated hues of green, and in 
the iridescence of leaves and grasses jeweled 
with dew. Over all the valley the wonder 
spread in a blush and smile and innocence of 
light, as if time only had begun to be—as if no 
day had ever dawned so sweetly only to go out 
in storm, no golden promise ever had been 
broken and dissolved in tears. 

The sun had risen, and now through the un- | 
derwood its level beams stole swiftly from 
trunk to trunk, and from stem to stem, touch- , 
ing them lovingly and illumining little secret 
recesses of fern and bough still tremulous 
from the upspringing flight of exultant chor- 
isters. Preluding voices burst into familiar | 


-song. Upon the tender air, suffused with light 


and delicious with cool forest fragrances and 

the dewy scent of the river meadows with their | 

new-mown hay, ecstatic trills and warblings 

floated, and faded, and floated again, above the 
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twittering accompaniment; in hedge and road- 
side there was a flitting of small brown wings 
and a swelling of soprano throats; from the 
cloistered woods, soft invocations, contralto, 
mellow as a flute—‘‘ Come to me! . . . Come 
to me!”’—and in the barnyards, strange reci- 
tatives in brooding awe-struck tones, and pre- 
posterous flourishings and modulations of vo- 
cal glee, from piping treble to blatant bass. 
Humor had mingled a hubbub and rodomon- 
tade with the sublimer strains, but Joy had 
harmonized them all into one impassioned 
symphony of welcome to the ascending sun, 
and in all the valley, from the caroling birds to 
the whispering grasses, only one voice was 
missing from the rejoicing choir. 

Man alone offered no tribute to the new- 
born day. Last of all, songless, and with 
drowsy eyes and dogged or reluctant feet, he 
came forth to labor. In the stirring village, 
and in the fields, pearled with dew and overlaid 
with the protracted shadows of the roadside 
trees, he resumed his cares, helping himself to 
his birthright of heavenly air, and with little 
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heed for the gratuitous splendor above his 
head, or ear for that encircling minstrelsy. 
Like faint blue incense the smoke of his kin- 
dled hearth fires rose into the air, but with no 
skyward import. This was but another of 
many days, and many of them as bright and 
fair, and all of them of as doubtful kindness. 

But as the sun rose higher, and the town 
awoke to a livelier commotion, while still the 
bloom and freshness lay upon the world, there 
were two faces that shone in answer, as if this 
were not as other mornings, and in the radiant 
earth and the serene and cloudless sky there 
was a loveliness, unseen by other eyes, that 
was a sign and promise. Margaret at her win- 
dow, and David at his, had looked out eagerly. 
It had come at last—this day of days. Its spell 
was over all the valley of familiar things, 
which they beheld, as in a waking dream, 
veiled by glories that had always seemed re- 
mote till now—imagined blisses, whose rosy 
dawn suffuses all the wistful years, but whose 
clear reality was about to rise for them, above 
the final barrier that time had raised. 
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“What a beautiful wedding day!”’ 

In both the households there was an un- 
precedented stir, and from lip to lip the reit- 
erated greeting. Twice—in the chamber 
where the father and mother of the bride had 
arisen in unwonted silence, and in that other 
house where a woman smiled tremulously upon 
her only son—the words were uttered like a 
sigh, their bright significance darkened by the 
shadowy reminder that beautiful though it 
was, this day of days, life, with its passing, 
would never be the same again. How different 
it would be for two was for the unborn days 
to tell, but how different for three who would 
be left was an easy question answered by a 
host of days that had already set, but whose 
afterglow had never faded, and now, all hues 
of love upon that far horizon of departed joys, 
was freshly visible and infinitely fair. 

But Youth, with no such retrospect to dim 
the splendor of the morning—itself a morning 
with only a few fleeting shadows to mar its 
gold—was up betimes, in quite another spirit, 
to gather flowers for the wedding. Margaret’s 
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cousin Rose and a lad named Wilbur, discuss- 
ing poetry among the peonies, agreed so per- 
fectly that in the cool of the cellar, while put- 
ting the sacrificial blooms into a tub, they 
arrived at the conclusion that never since the 
world began had there been a day so perfectly 
designed for love. He had mistaken her face, 
it seemed, for one of the more rosy blossoms, 
and what God had joined so unexpectedly, no 
other man—she agreed after a decent interval 
of coy reflection—should put asunder. 

Ah, no; this was not as other days. More 
than two hearts were to date new wonders 
from its seductive smiling. Never yet was 
there a wedding day but some drifting or be- 
wildered mariner saw its shining beacon 
across the waves, and was made aware that if 
the sea was lonely, there was a harbor near— 
perhaps accessible. 

David’s friend Swallow, whose _ black 
slouched hat and pointed beard could be seen 
all morning over the garden wall, where he 
was painting the oaks in the pasture, and a 
flock of sheep that had wandered in out of his 
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imagination, was beginning to discover, he de- 
clared, how through years of city garrets and 
discomfiture, destiny had miraculously pre- 
served his brush for landscape art! The sheep, 
it appeared, were the least of the marvels that 
he had witnessed since day had revealed to him 
the exquisite world which the night had hid- 
den, on his arrival from New York. Like 
Joan of Arc, he said, he had seen a vision in 
the cow lot. He had seen himself seated at his 
easel among gilly-flowers and asphodel—oh, 
he was sure: Me had seen them in poems, and 
he had known them immediately—and there 
were burrs on his jacket! 

It was a sign to him. 

He waved his brush toward the distant 
river. 

“You ought to thank God,” he said to Da- 
vid, “that you were a boy once in Arcadia. 
And that you fell in love there. Jenny and I 
made love in a flat.” 

“Love,” said David, “is its own Arcadia. 
That’s just the wonder of it. You will find our 
rose-bower four flights up!” But he scanned 
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the valley with a thoughtful air. ‘“ Some day, 
though, we will have our cottage in the vines. 
Do we ever begin as we have planned? ” 

“ Never,” was the cheerful answer. “ Earth 
first, and heaven afterwards, my friend: that’s 
God’s plan.” 

And as they went in together, Swallow 
quaffed the sparkling country air till his lungs 
were full of it, and suddenly, like an exuberant 
schoolboy, striking David on the shoulder with 
his one free hand, he expelled the draught in a 
mighty shout: 

“ The bridegroom cometh! ”’ 

“T couldn’t help it,’ he apologized to Da- 
vid’s mother. “I cannot tell you what this day 
means to me—nor how it is that our youth 
returns to us in the weddings of our friends.” 

David listened with a smile. He had done 
little else but smile, all day, though not so much 
at what he heard vaguely, or saw afar, in that 
outer world, as at those ineffable reveries 

‘which encompassed him, silent and invisible to 
all the rest, and through whose glamour their 
familiar faces appeared to him changed and 
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glorified. But sometimes, suddenly, as if un- 
consciously he had groped his way back into 
the common world again, he would find him- 
self regarding some trivial thing—the pattern 
of the cloth upon the table where he sat, or the 
knob upon the door, or a forgotten book upon 
the shelfi—and mildly wondering that even for 
an instant of time so precious and full of mean- 
ing, he should be thinking of anything so tri- 
fling and irrelevant, or that in such an hour it 
could look as it had ever looked to him before. 
That in this crisis of his life he should speak 
or act as he had always done, seemed reason- 
able when he paused to think of it, and yet— 
such wonders were abroad, and such strange- 


the usual 
seemed to him untimely and inharmonious. 


ness was upon all things to-day 


There were, besides, in these momentous 
hours, odd paradoxes of thought and conduct 
that surprised him. A song was running in 
his head: try as he would he could not drown 
it, nor restrain his voice from humming it as 
an accompaniment to exalted musings—and it 
was not, alas, as might have been expected or 
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desired, a serenade—nor a hymn of triumph 
or thanksgiving—but a roaring, roistering re- 
frain from some ale-house ditty: 


Drink rum, 
Drink rum, 
I don’t give a— 


It was neither beautiful nor appropriate, but 
there was something in the senseless thing, he 
confessed to Swallow, that relieved the tension 
and kept his courage up—just as, at intervals 
through the afternoon, juvenile and clownish 
impulses would rise to the surface of his most 
solemn thoughts, as if the boy in him were try- 
ing to divert the man. It was only Humor 
tugging at the cloak of Awe, to remind him 
that if his dizzy head was among the clouds— 
and heaven so near—his feet were still upon 
the solid earth. 

Humor was busy in more haunts than one. 
In the other house, which the bride’s young 
friends were adorning with flowers and smi- 
lax, it lurked, innocently enough, but to the 
blushing confusion of two among them, and to 
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the delight of all the rest, who could not help 
observing how Rose and Wilbur were moved, 
as by a common impulse over which apparently 
they had no control, to choose the selfsame 
blossom; and how, in the unraveling of tan- 
gled vines, their hands, among the leaves, were 
forever discovering the same solution of every 
puzzling skein, while in the disposition of bou- 
quets and garlands, their voices, attuned by an 
unseen musician, were mellifluously one upon 
every question. 

‘People,’ said one of the children, who 
were hovering about the preparations with 
Leo, Margaret’s dog, “ had better look out, if 
they think folks can’t see anything.” 

Chorus, delightedly: ‘Can’t see what, 
Billy?” 

“ Well,” said Billy, avoiding Rose’s warn- 
ing eye, and with a furtive glance at Wilbur, 
“I don’t mean here. I mean in the cellar.” 

“ Billy,” cried Cousin Rose, ‘ you and sister 
run away and play. That’s a good boy.” 

“Well,” cried Billy, moving rebelliously 
toward the door, “where can we stay, then? 
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We can’t stay upstairs, and we can’t stay here, 
and—my sakes !—every place you go to, folks 
are working, or kissing, or something or 
other!” (From the threshold, turning indig- 
nantly at the shout of laughter) “ I don’t think 
much of weddings, anyway!”’ 

And then a mumbling, outside, under an 
open window: 

“ For five cents I’d run away. I would, too. 
Right now. I'd go over that hill, and I’d never 
come back—never!”’ 

“Oh, Billy!” replied a shocked little voice. 
“When there’s going to be ice cream? ” 

““ Well—for two cents I'd steal the freezer!” 

The mere idea of it restored good humor. 

“Then they’d be in a fix, I tell you! Huh! 
I guess there wouldn’t be no wedding then!” 

But of the atrocious plot the bride herself 
was presently informed by a loyal member of 
her sex, who appeared upstairs, breathless, 
and on the verge of tears. 

“Oh, you mustn’t let him! Billy, he’s goin’ 
to——” 

“ Tattle-tale! Tattle-tale! I’m not, either. 
RET 
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I said I would for two cents. But who’s 
a-goin’ to give me two cents? So there!” 

And now that, through timely exposure and 
lack of funds, the plot with its inevitable conse- 
quences had been foiled, and the children, and 
Leo with them, had got at last into the myste- 
rious room from which all three had been ex- 
cluded, there was at once a restoration of peace 
and concord. ‘ 

“Oh, you’re going to wear your pretty 
dress!” cried Perdita, discovering it all laid 
out carefully upon Margaret’s bed. One by 
one the child enumerated the wedding gar- 
ments, under her breath, touching the nearest 
with a reverent forefinger. 

“I’m going to wear my pretty dress, too,” 
she said. ‘* But what for don’t I have a veil?” 

“Aw, silly! You don’t have veils unless 
you’re going on the choo-choo cars. I wish J 
was going to be married. But I wouldn’t take 
no girls along. I’d go where there’s lions. 
Are you going where there’s lions?” 

“ Oh, I hope not!” cried the bride, smiling 
at her father, who had entered unobserved. 
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“ Aw,” said Perdita, inspired by the sight 
of something that she had overlooked, “ you 
don’t go where lions is when you’ve got white 
slippers on! It’s all muddy where lions is.” 

“Why, if the lions,” the rector interposed, 
taking the child into his lap, “ should see Mar- 
garet, all white and beautiful in her pretty new 
dress, they’d just look and look, and just lie 
right down and purr like pussy cats.” 

“ Lions?” asked Billy. 

Oh yes,” 

“ Real lions?” 

“ Well—kind o’ lions.” 

“Humph,” said Billy, “I wouldn’t take no 
chances. When / get married I'll wear three 
guns and a pistol and a bowie knife and a pair 
o’ rubber boots!” 

When the children went away, Leo would 
have stayed behind. He remained by Mar- 
garet, waving his tail, but with such doubt- 
ful joy and apprehensiveness, and laying his 
nose upon her knees with such beseeching elo- 
quence in his patient and adoring eyes, that she 
took his head between her hands, caressing 
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him, but quite unable to say a word, either of 
fondness or farewell. The thought that he 
alone out of all the household that was so as- 
tonishingly dear to her to-day, did not suspect 
—or did he suspect? he looked so wistful—and 
that he would never know what had become of 
her who had taught him such implicit trustful- 
ness, but would be waiting, in his helpless ig- 
norance and expectation, watching faithfully 
and listening for her step, through untold days 
of dumb remembrance, touched her to a sud- 
den speechlessness of knowledge that however 
beautiful, or long and eagerly desired, every 
beginning is an ending also—of ties grown 
strangely precious in their severance, and time 
transfigured in its flight: joy not all joy, nor 
one’s own happiness ever quite separable from 
another’s pain. 

Her father, guessing the reason for her si- 
lence, relieved her of that last command. 

“T’m not afraid of lions, or anything,” she 
told him, putting her arms about his neck. He 
cleared his throat—the better apparently to 
smile and pat her cheek. 
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To her mother, who had just then entered, 
she explained playfully: 

“We have been philosophizing.”’ 

Each smiled into the other’s eyes. The less 
said the better. The wedding was to be a 
merry one, as all such occasions from time im- 
memorial have been famed to be; it was the 
beginning, it was not the ending, she told 
them, that they must celebrate; and there must 
be—she asked it with a lump in her throat— 
no tears. 

Yet even in the stir about her she felt a still- 
ness—the hush which attends the spirit of de- 
parting things. Illumining the chamber, a 
glow touched reverently its familiar objects: 
the snow-white bed with its single pillow; the 
chair in which she sewed, with double thread 
—one visible, the other impalpable as the 
dreams she wove of it; the mirror, like a 
haunted fountain, from whose depths a naiad 
innocence had been wont to rise. They seemed 
far away to her, like things remembered—as if 
already they belonged to an irrevocable past, 
and had no part in this bewildering present, 
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which was neither of the past nor future, but 
a solemn interim, a pause in time. 

Tremulously, and with the aid of fingers 
that were scarcely more steady than her own, 
she began to array herself. It was not the 
first time that her mirror had reflected that 
pure investiture of a bride, but now there was 
a change and strangeness visible to all. Not 
with impunity does one put on a raiment of ex- 
alted dreams, in the hour of their adventuring. 
At their adorning touch the eye brightens but 
the cheek, which before was flushed, turns pale. 
The beauty of the rose becomes the fairness 
of the lily. It is a deathlike pallor, yet not of 
dread, nor doubt, nor of the soul at all, but of 
the body fainting beneath the soul’s supremacy 
—for this is an altitude unknown before; in 
our prosaic day it is for most of us the one 
great hour that is still invested with a solemn 
and poetic pageantry ; now, if ever, the head is 
among the stars. 

Margaret, as they fasten on her veil, sways 
a little and puts out a trembling hand. 

“T am all right, auntie.” 
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“Yes. Courage, my pet! There—all our 
old hopes added to your new ones! You are 
beautiful as a dream!” 

“ And my flowers?” 

p= Phey are here. 

“ Mother, dear, what are you looking for?” 

“Your gloves.” 

eeliayve them on.” 

“Your handkerchief.” 

“Dear, you just gave it to me—don’t you 
Pomembet? % >. lam ready, iather.” 

There is a pause and hush—a breathless si- 
lence . . . and then the summons to that final 
tryst where, still as lovers, they are to meet 
once more. In the evening quiet and afterglow, 
as in their country rendezvous, they find each 
other amidst flowers and music, to repeat old 
vows. The listening world is as rustling 
leaves to them. The softened strains pass 
faintly as the wind to lovers’ ears—the fra- 
grance as unheeded as the Arcadian air which 
lovers breathe by wood and river. They are 
alone together, though a hundred witnesses 
have seen and heard. 
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But on the farther side of those unfathom- 
able moments they turn and linger, looking 
back, seeing once more, as in a lovers’ reverie, 
beloved faces appear and vanish in smiles and 
tears, and hearing about them the homely 
music of familiar voices. 

Yet they turn again. The hour is late, and 
the way is new that leads up out of the little 
valley of the wistful years into that fairer 
world which is still a dream to them. Before 
them in the glamour of the night they see it 
rise through moonbeams to the shadowy 
heights, and disappear among the beckoning 
Stars. 


THE END 
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